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Concerto in D (K.218). Mozart - - DB 6146-8 a 


with Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 





Concerto in E Minor, Op. 64. Mendelssohn DB 3555-8 
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with Orchestre Symphonique de Paris 
conducted by Georges Enesco 
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Air from Suite No. 3 in D. Bach. (Piano 

acc. by Marcel Gazelle) . - 


Moto Perpetuo, Op. 11. Paganini. (Piano 

acc. by Marcel Gazelle) DB 2414 
Ronde de Lutins (Scherzo fantastique), 

Op. 25. Bazzini. (Pianoacc.) - 
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Astra Desmond (contralto) 


From Rosy Bow'rs (Altisidora’s Song) 

From ‘‘ Don Quixote '’ (Purcell) 

Hark the Echoing Air (Purcell) 

(a) | attempt from Love's sickness to fly (Purcell) 
(b) Nymphs and Shepherds (Purcell) 


(a) Sweet be no longer sad (Purcell) 
(b) Ah! how pleasant (Purcell) 
Celia has a thousand charms (Purcell) - 


* Vaaren (Spring) Op. 33 No. 2 (Grieg) 


Ved Rundarne (The Return) Op. 33 No. 9 (Grieg) 


Eisie Suddaby (soprano) 


The Bonnie Banks of Loch Lomond 
(a) Where the Bee Sucks (Arne) 
(b) It was a lover and his lass (Morley) 


The Ash Tree 
The Crystal Spring 


Janet Howe (mezzo-soprano) 


My Ain Folk 
Annie Laurie 


Sophie Wyss (soprano) 


Le Roi S’en va-ten chasse — B. Britten (piano) 
La Belle est au jardin d'amour 
(French Folk Songs arr Benjamin Britten) 


Les Roses D’Ispahan Op 39 No. 4 (Faure) 
Aurore. Op. 39 No.1 (Faure) 


Villanélle des petits Canards (Chabrier) 
Les Berceaux Op. 23 No. | (Faure) 
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M.563 
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Koy Henderson (Laritone) 


Song Cycle : A Shropshire Lad 
(Housman-Butterworth) 
(a) Milkmaids (Peter Warlock) 
(b) Captain Stratton’s Fancy 
(John Masefield, Peter Warlock) 
A Soft Day Op. 140 No. 2 
(W. M. Letts: V. C. Stanford) 


Jan Van Der Gucht (tenor) 
The Gentle Maiden (Somervell) 
Mary of Argyle (Nelson and Jefferys) 


On Wings of Song (Mendelssohn) 
Slumber Song (Schumann) 


Peter Pears (tenor) 8. Britten (piano) 


Folk Songs (arr. Britten) 
The Sally Gardens 
Little Sir William 


A. Dolivo (bass) 


The Song of the Drunkard 
The Night Breeze Rustles the Leaves 
(from Khrennikov's ‘‘ Much ado about nothing '’) 


hKozloysky (tenor) 


The Nightingale (Tchaikovsky) 


It is not the wind which is blowing from 
the height (Rimsky Korsakov) 


Jouravlenko (bass) 


Farlaf’s Rondo 
(from M. Glinka’s Opera ‘‘ Ruslan and Ludmilla *') 
Eugene Onegin Sc. | Act | (Tchaikovsky) 
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STOKOWSKI 


and the 


N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Russian Easter Overture, Op. *\ DB 6173-4 


Rimsky-Korsakov © » 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


MARCEL GAZELLE at the Piano 


Sonata No. 4in D. Handel, wali” Lp 6175-6 


ation by Hugo Kauder - - 


BOSTON PROMENADE 
ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Arthur Fiedler 


Cuckoo Clock. del Castillo - . 
Tritsch-Tratsch — Polka, Op. 214. B 9393 


J. Strauss. - - - am 


L HEDDLE NASH 


with Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 


In memory I lie beneath the oe | 
and dream of Love (‘The Pear! | 
Fishers’’, Act. 1). Bizet - - 

Spirit so Fair (Spirito gentil) (“La | 
Favorita”’, Act IV). Donizetti -) 


C 3409 


ANN STEPHENS 


with Orchestra conducted by Henry Geehl 


Teddy Bears’ Picnic - - = -) 
Dicky Bird Hop (Whistling Solo by } BD 1090 
Ronald Gourley) « ° -) 


JOHN BARBIROLLI 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


Roses of the South, Waltz J. Strauss 


























JOE LOSS 
and his Orchestra 
Canteen Bounce - - 
Shine on Victory Moon 


Till stars forget to Shine - - . 
Too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ral, that’s an > BD 5862 
Irish Lullaby - - ° ‘ 


t BD 5861 


TOMMY DORSEY 


and his Orchestra 
Blue Skies ; I never Knew - - BD 5864 


ERIC WINSTONE 


and his Band 
Time on my Hands ; Chloe - BD 5863 
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Spring will be a little late this Year BD 1091 
Do you believe in Dreams? - - 


SWING MUSIC 1944 SERIES 
CHARLIE BARNET 


and his Orchestra 


Blue Juice ; Buffy Boy - - - B 9394 


LIONEL HAMPTON 


and his Sextet 


Bouncing at the Beacon - - - 
Chasin’ with Chase (Drum Solo by >} B 9395 
Lionel Hampton) - - ° © 
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| ans month in response to a reader’s 
appeal W.R.A. gave us an analysis of 
Elgar’s Falstaff, using the footrule method, 
which is the only way to ensure that the 
listener will find the themes of the com- 
poser’s programme unless he is able to read 
music and has the benefit of a musically 
illustrated text. If you have a theme 
noted for you at 3/8 inch from the start of 
a disc you really cannot get lost. I feel that 
many of us would welcome a series of this 
kind, and I have chosen provisionally as a 
list of works lending themselves to the foot- 
rule method, Strauss’s Tod und Verklarung 
and Till Eulenspiegel, Berlioz’s Symphonie 
Fantastique, Ravel’s Mother Goose Suite, 
Walton’s Fagade Suite and Stravinsky’s 
Petrouchka. ‘There may be other works more 
suitable to be substituted or added. I 
have chosen works which are still obtain- 
able and which at the same time have 
already enjoyed a large circulation, and 
thus, I hope, interesting at once to the 
** haves ” and the “ have nots.” 

I wish it were possible to begin to talk 
about our post-war planning, but as things 
are it would be a waste of time because we 
have no idea how long it will be after the 
cessation of hostilities before the paper 
problem will be solved and until that 
blessed moment is in sight it will be idle to 
plan, or at any rate idle to discuss plans 
in print. 

When THE GRAMOPHONE started its 
career over twenty-one years ago it became 
at once the accepted mouthpiece of what 
was then an almost esoteric body of musical 
enthusiasts, and it was comparatively much 
easier to produce a paper that appealed 
to the sum total of its readers. I ventured 
to prophesy a year before the war started 
that if war came it would increase very 
rapidly the number of people dependent 
upon the gramophone for their music, and 
this is what has happened, with the result 


that we have now many more readers than > 


we had five years ago and could have as 
many again did we have the paper to supply 
them. The conditions of war have made it 
extremely difficult to cater for those new 
readers, and the cramped format of THE 
GRAMOPHONE of to-day prohibits editorial 
experiments. We are debarred from those 
competitions which were always such useful 
guides to our readers’ gramophonic interests. 
The large number of our readers now 
serving overseas sets an editorial problem 
of its own. The correspondence grows 
heavier all the time and we simply cannot 
find the space to print a quarter of the 
letters we should like to print. And that 


EDITORIAL 


reminds me to make an appeal. We are 
continually having to disappoint readers 
who have failed to secure their monthly 
copies with the information that we have 
not a copy left. Will kind readers who do 
not keep their copies volunteer to help 
these unfortunates by getting in touch with 
us ? We will then send onthe names and 
addresses of disappointed readers from 
time to time se that an unwanted copy can 
find the person who does want it. We 
cannot cut THE GRAMOPHONE down any 
more and we cannot print one more copy 
than we do at present. 
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BURIED TREASURE 


I have just discovered a small box of 
Decca records which was overlooked in the 
confusion of September, 1939, and opened 
it to find three twelve-inch gold discs of 
Benjamin Britten’s Simple Symphony played 
by the Boyd Neel Orchestra with Bach’s 
Fugue in A minor arranged by Nicholson on 
the sixth side. 

The Simple Symphony consists of what is 
more a suite of dances than a symphony— 
Boisterous Bourrie (Bourré ?), Playful Piz- 
zicato, Sentimental Sarabande, and Frolicsome 
Finale. No doubt the composer intended 
to indicate by such titles that he did not 
offer his work as a major contribution to 
music with a capital M, and when the work 
was first performed by the B.B.C. in 1935 
it was announced that it was “* constructed 
out of material from various works written 
between the ages of nine and twelve,” 
i.e. between 1922 and 1925. That being 


sO, as one would expect, the easy melodies 
make an immediate appeal and I thoroughly 
enjoyed Simple Symphony just for its engaging 
simplicity and the perfect performance by 
the Boyd Neel Orchestra. I have made 
cautious inquiries in case I was recommend- 
ing three discs which were out of print, but 
Simple Symphony is still obtainable and I 
advise readers on the lookout for some 
restful modern music to consider this rare 
example. I was charmed by it. 


DOBSON AND YOUNG 


Several people have written to ask me if 
I had heard the new B.B.C. feature “‘ Music 
with a Smile,” but owing to the vagaries 
of the wave length which serves the 
Hebrides it has been impossible for me to 
listen to anything except the news (most 
painfully) for a long time. However, I have 
now come South and so have been able to 
hear Dobson and Young in “ Music with a 
Smile,” and I should like to pay a tribute 
to as fine a piece of virtuosity in the way of 
presenting gramophone records as I hope 
to hear. The text for the presentation I 
heard on October 22nd was that music at 
first is a matter of experience not of informa- 
tion, and it was good to hear a proposition 
in which I myself profoundly believe so 
admirably sustained. Mr. Dobson who does 
the talking and Mr. Young who puts on the 
records make it all sound very easy, and that 
is the measure of their success. It has taken 
a great deal of very hard work and a lot of 
hard preliminary thought to achieve that 
appearance of perfect spontaniety. 

I shudder to think of the correspondence 
of Dobson-and Young. Thev mentioned by 
name only three of the examples they chose 
to illustrate the point that Mr. Dobson was 
making at the moment. I (rather humi- 
liatingly) failed to put a name to the all 
too brief snatch of one of Schumann’s 
songs, and I had a vision of earnest 
gramophone enthusiasts by the hundred 
setting down as soon as Dobson and Young 
were finished to write a letter and ask what 
it was. Probably the great majority of our 
readers have already heard Dobson and 
Young, but let me advise those who have 
not done so to take the next opportunity 
that occurs. The B.B.C. is to be congratu- 
lated on recognizing a genuinely first-rate 
and popular feature, and the recording 
companies are to be congratulated on the 
acquisition of two such eloquent mis- 
sionaries. 

Compton MACKENZIE 


B 
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A NOTE ON SOME AMERICAN 
RECORDINGS 
By BRINLEY-REES, U.S. Army 


T has occurred to me that, nowadays, it 
must be very difficult for you and British 
record fanciers in general to learn much about 
what is going on in record circles in the United 
States—importations of the “ American Music 
Lover”’ have probably ceased—and so I am 
writing to you to tell you of some of the really 
impressive recordings which have been issued 
since the outbreak of war. I feel that the 
choice of U.S. records made by the British 
companies for issue in this country is not always 
the most fortunate—the matter of duplication 
probably bristles with as many pros and cons 
here as it does over there—and I feel sure that, 
as the proportion of American recordings in 
the British catalogues is now more important 
than ever, the recordings I propose to bring 
to your attention should seriously be con- 
sidered by British companies for issue in this 
country. 

That these recordings are all vocal must be 
put down to the fact that my preference lies in 
that direction and also to the fact that it is in 
vocal recordings that the originality of the 
American catalogues lies. We still rely very 
largely on England for our instrumental and 
orchestral recordings (Fischer, Schnabel, Hei- 
fetz, Beecham, Weingartner, etc.) but many 
great vocalists have recorded in what is for 
many of them their new home. 

Of the greatest importance imaginable are 
the seven records (in two albums) issued about 
three years ago, of songs by the fascinating 
Povla Frijsh. The only other artist who would 
appear to possess any of the highly individual 
characteristics of this great lady is, I think, 
Mme. Susan Metcalfe Casals. Both have the 
faculty of singing a song so that, once heard, it 
provides the criterion for all subsequent 
performances. 

There’ were three records by the Danish 
soprano in the first Connoisseur Catalogue, | 
remember, and whether or not they were 
popular, I cannot say. Probably they were 
not as they soon disappeared. But one of these, 
a twelve-inch, is. still occasionally imported 
from England by one of the big New York 
shops and it sells like hot cakes (at a price 
equivalent to nearly fourteen shillings). This 
glorious record gave us songs by Kricka, Cui, 
Schubert (‘‘ Liebe schwarmt’’) and Grieg (a 
performance of “I love thee” which is the 
only performance). This record. was, I imagine, 
made in England—certainly the accom- 
paniments are admirably played by a lady of 
the unmistakably English name of Daisy 
Bucktrout. 

The American records were made many 
years later and the voice which, at its best, is 
only occasionally beautiful (but then surpris- 
ingly so), is not quite as free as in the older 
records, but the extraordinary intelligence 
even more marked. There are songs in English, 
French, German, Italian, Norwegian and 
Danish, and pride of place must certainly be 
given to a shattering performance of Schubert’s 
‘* Gruppe aus dem Tartarus.” I do not hesitate 
to state that this is the greatest piece of dramatic 
singing on records, and this is a carefully 
considered opinion—Leider in the “* Gétter- 
dammerung ”’ finale, Teresa Schnabel’s “ Die 
Stadt,” Margarete Klose’s ‘ Divinités du 
Styx,”” even Eva Turner’s “‘ Turandot” aria, 
fall short of this extraordinary performance. 
The wonderful progression from the eerie 
‘* Fragen sich ernander .. .” to the unearthly 


wail of *‘ Ewigkeit...!’’ has to be heard to be 
believed. Povla (she will forgive me, I’m sure 
—I have the greatest respect and admiration 
for her) certainly yells, but equally certainly, 
she yells in exactly the right places. 

Next in point of interest comes a ten-inch 
record of English and American songs sung 
beautifully clearly and with a very slight 
accent. These are: (a) one of the most endear- 
ing little songs in the modern repertory—a 
setting of Robert Frost’s poem ‘‘ The Pasture ”’ 
by the ill-fated young American composer, 
Charles Naginski (he was drowned while on a 
seaside holiday. His age, output and importance 
though not the manner of his death, remind 
one of Butterworth’s position in English music). 
This record is worth buying if only to hear 
Mme. Frijsh enunciate the word “ totters.”’ 
(Do you remember Conchita Supervia singing 
the word “smutched” in ‘‘ Have you seen 
but a whyte lily grow ?”’ ? Same thing here !) 
(6) A restyained Bachian setting of Elinor 
Wylie’s *“* Velvet Shoes’ by Randall Thomp- 
son; and (c) a setting by Rebecca Clarke, 
whom we remember as an N.G.S. violist, of 
W. B. Yeats’ ** To an Isle in the Water.” 
This is a record for all tastes. ‘The remainder 
of the four ten-inch and three twelve-inch 
records which make up these two albums is 
concerned with songs by Dvorak (three of the 
*“* Zigeunerlieder,” not including ‘‘ Songs my 
mother taught me’’) ; Schumann (including 
one of her best performances—‘* Mein schaner 
Stern’’); Fauré (including a haunting per- 
formance of ‘‘ Automne’”’) ; Debussy, Gluck, 
Chausson, Duparc (the unjustly neglected 
** Manoir de Rosamonde”’) ; Grieg, Sinding, 
Ravel, Dupont (a minor French composer, 
whose setting of the popular Verlaine poem 
** Mandoline ’?. makes one wish to hear more 
of his work) ; and Agathe Backer-Gréndahl. 
This last-named was a famous pianist and 
minor composer of whom we may read in 
Bernard Shaw’s Music in London. Her “ Vals ”’ 
(Waltz) is a favourite of Mme. Frijsh and a 
charming song, lovingly sung. 

I feel that it is a great pity that Mme. 
Frijsh has not yet given us an example of her 
great talent for singing humorous songs— 
Ravel’s “Le Paon” from the ‘“* Histoires 
Naturelles,” which is recorded in the present 
selection, gives some idea, but not enough. 
Quite recently I heard the great French singer, 
Yves Tynayre, sing the song, but even he could 
not give it the exquisite point of Mme. Frijsh’s 
performance. In recent recitals in New York 
Frijsh sang a setting of a recipe for ‘* Porc a 


l’Espagnole ”’ by Trillat and Stevenson’s (R.L.) . 


‘““ A Good Boy,” by (strangely enough) Hahn, 
both of which convulsed the audience. The 
probable explanation of the lack of ‘such 
records is the excellent idea that makes her 
refuse to encore such songs—that a good joke 
should not be repeated. She knows best ! 

Next let me tell you about John Jacob Niles. 


' This exceedingly individual folk singer has 


about twelve records to his credit, and though 
a solid diet of his particular type of song might 
stick in one’s craw, many of these songs are 
phenomenally beautifully and three or four of 
the records should certainly be brought to the 
notice of British listeners. 

Niles, who has appeared in concert in 
London, has made a very considerable study 
of American folk-song (a sort of U.S.A. Cecil 
Sharpe), and seems particularly interested in 
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its evolution from the British folk-song. Most 
of his songs were taken down from the singing 
of old people in the back hills of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and he frequently had to make a 
difficult choice, as the same song varied from 
mouth to mouth. Not the least fascinating part 
of these songs is frequently the words, which, 
though almost always -extremely colloquial, 
bear a definite resemblance to many of the 
older English songs, and yet, in many cases, 
contain allusions which can have no meaning 
whatsoever to a Kentucky mountaineer. 


Mr. Niles accompanies himself on an instru- 
ment of his own construction which he chooses 
to call a dulcimer though it is in appearance 
and effect like alarge guitar or archlute. 
His voice is of a type known, in certain circles, 
as a ‘‘ whisky tenor,” a curious nasal falsetto. 
This may not sound particularly attractive 
but the actual effect is completely right. 
Certainly Nile’s records of the carols ‘* When 
Jesus lived in Galilee,”’ ‘‘ Down in yon Forest,”’ 


and ‘‘ The Cherry Tree” should be issued in’ 


this country. 

Two other points might be mentioned in 
connection with these songs: (1) Don’t 
imagine that they bear any relationship to 
the Negro spiritual or the “ hill-billy ” song— 
these are like nothing you ever heard before ; 
and (2) the leaflets issued with the recordings— 
almost always a sorry part of the American 
record scene—are Mr. Niles’ own, and in this 
case most valuable. 

The third artist I want to talk to you about 
is the young Negro soprano, Dorothy Maynor. 
She was formally introduced to the American 
public by Serge Koussevitzky at one of his 
wonderful Berkshire Symphonic Festival con- 
certs in 1939 or 1940 (I’m writing entirely from 
memory and under rather unusual circum- 
stances and have no means of checking). Miss 
Maynor ‘made a considerable impression, and 
her subsequent few recordings showed that her 
success was well deserved. Recently, com- 
paratively little has been heard of her—a 
yearly New York concert and a couple of arias 
and Negro spirituals over the radio, the concert 
untrammelled, but the radio appearances 
almost suffocated under a welter of advertise- 
ment—and it is to be hoped that she is still 
studying as she shows every sign of becoming 
a great singer. It seems to be generally assumed 
that a Negro soprano’s operatic career must, 
of necessity, be confined to performances of 
‘* Aida,” but grease-paint will make a black 
face white just as easily as it can make a white 
face black, and Miss Maynor shows every sign 
of being a vast improvement on most of our 
modern Verdi prime donne, though physically, 
admittedly, she has a somewhat Edwardian 


appearance. 
The voice is a powerful, steady soprano of 


great clarity and youthfulness. Her important 
records have been (a) a very good one of 
Handel’s “‘ O sleep, why dost thou leave me ?’’ 
from “‘ Semele,” and Pamina’s great aria from 
** Zauberfléte,” in both of which she is accom- 
panied by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Koussevitzky; (6) a highly praised 
Schubert record—the ‘Ave Maria” and 
‘““Gretchen am Spinnrade” (piano accom- 


- paniments) ; and (c) the record which British 


companies should consider—* Depuis le Jour ”’ 
from “‘ Louise,” and Leah’s aria from Debussy’s 
cantata “The Prodigal Son.” Here Miss 
Maynor is accompanied by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy, 
and the recording was made in the fine Academy 
of Music Hall, which is an ideal recording 
chamber. 

I -have never forgotten a most amusing 
‘** GRAMOPHONE ”’ review of a recording by a 
certain charming film star of ‘“‘ Depuis le 
Jour ” which appeared some years ago. Miss 
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Maynor’s record very successfully avoids the 
several errors of that recording. One could not 
wish for more glorious, floating pianissimi than 
Miss Maynor’s on “ Et je, tremble delicieuse- 
ment ” (No “ Chivers’ jelly’ here!) and the 
“* Azaél!”’ calls in the Debussy are _heart- 
rending. By all means let Britain have this 
one. 
I’ll only mention two more singers in any 
detail—Elsie Houston and Maria Kurenko. 
The first was a Brazilian-American soprano of 
considerable personal beauty and great talent. 
Her speciality was in Portuguese, Spanish and 
South American songs, both folk and art. 
She might best be described as a diseuse with a 
first-class soprano voice (I believe she studied 
with Blanche Marchesi). In the last years of 
her life (she committed suicide about two years 
ago) she had done a considerable amount of 
cabaret work and had appeared in the Brazilian 
Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. 

Her finest contribution to the American 
catalogue is an album of three twelve-inch 
records of modern art songs and arrangements 
of folk songs all by Brazilian composers. All 
are delightful and the recording both of voice 
and piano superlatively good. The “ Song of 
the Frog ’’, a fantastic patter song, and one of 
Miss Houston’s great successes, is included. 

Maria Kurenko, a Russian soprano, has 
contributed two albums, both sung in Russian, 
one of songs by Tchaikovsky and the other of 
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songs by Gretchaninov. ‘The ‘Tschaikovsky 
album is good—yes, it contains ‘‘ None but the 
lonely heart ’’—but is almost spoiled by the 
truly shockingly recorded piano accompani- 
ments, a curious vagary of Victor’s recording 
apparatus which has detracted very materially 
from some of Lotte Lehmann’s American 
recordings. 

But this fault vanishes in the lovely Gretch- 
aninov album (three twelve-inch), and the 
records are historically important as Gretch- 
aninov accompanies and some of the songs are 
dedicated to the singer. ‘The famous “‘ Creed ”’ 
is here, the “ Lullaby ’—most sensitively sung 
—and the often recorded (though rarely as 
satisfactorily as this) “‘ Lonely Steppe.” This 
last recording would go a long way towards 
consoling those collectors who do not possess 
Mary Garden’s early electric record of the 
same song. A most successful set. 

We also have in the American catalogues 
lovely records by old favourites such as Kipnis 
(Russian songs and- folk-songs and Schubert 
lieder) ; Kerstin Thorborg (good records of 
Schubert’s ‘“‘ Die Allmacht” and Woif’s 
** Mignon ”—‘‘ Kennst du das land”) and 
Melchior—Columbia has a most interesting 
record by this great tenor of the “‘ Niun mi 
tema” and “Dio mi potevi scagliar” from 
Verdi’s ‘* Otello.” Marian Anderson has 
a long interesting list, but I find difficulty in 
whole-heartedly recommending her, as my 
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experience has been that the voice palls sadly— 
I have always been bored by the last half-hour 
of her recitals. The voice is too monochromatic. 
Marjorie Lawrence has recorded unfamiliar 
Strauss and Pfitzner lieder, and we may hope 
for Wagner, as Columbia announces that this 
fine singer and most courageous lady will 
record for them after the War. 

Two outstanding cabaret albums are those 
by Claude Alphande—a diseuse who scored a 
recent well-deserved success in New York, and 
who has recorded six very good songs—includ- 
ing Offenbach—for the Liberty Music Shop ; 
and Lotte Lenya, whose Bost album contains 
six of her hugband’s, Kurt Weill, songs, among 
them the fascinating “ Surabaya Journey.’’ 
This is not well recorded but it is a valuable 
souvenir .of an outstandingly charming per- 
sonality—she was the star of Weill’s “ Drei- 
groschenoper,”? and others, of course. Miss 
Lenya should be snapped up by one of the 
major recording companies, provided with a 
well rehearsed orchestra and let loose to record 
to her heart’s content. Hers is, I fear, a dying 
art. 

To conclude. When I return to the States I 
shall write a similar letter to the ‘ American 
Music Lover ”’ asking why, in the name of all 
that is musical, we have no domestic pressings 
of Isobel Baillie, Astra Desmond and Solomon, 
and ad Louis Kentner is so sketchily repre- 
sented. 








STRAIGHT FROM THE WOOD 


By SIDNEY W. ANDERSON 


HE Editor’s cursory dismissal of Sir Henry’s 

recordings as pale and unworthy reflections 
of his art stirs me to take up my pen and write 
about some of the discs which have given me 
pleasure for many years, and which occupy an 
honoured place in my record library. Since I 
last wrote for the The Gramophone—about seven 
years ago—the R.A.F. has had first claim on my 
time. Consequently I am far away from refer- 
ence books and catalogues, and cannot quote 
record numbers. However, most enthusiastic 
gramophiles have the catalogues available, and 
the dealers can always help in case of difficulty. 

While there were some unworthy samples, such 
as the version of Elgar’s Enigma Variations, on 
Decca—two shillings and sixpence per disc when 
it was issued, remember—lI feel strongly that 
Mr. Mackenzie’s remarks might debar many 
new readers from procuring several splendid 
recordings, some of works unobtainable in any 
other version. Indeed, I think our well-loved 
Editor must himself have forgotten, or over- 
looked some of this conductor’s musical pioneer- 
ing in the Decca “‘ X ”? Gold Label series. 

Long before the advent of electrical recording 
Sir Henry recorded exclusively for the Columbia 
company, and this association continued 
unbroken until about 1934 or 35, when Decca 
secured his services. In his autobiography, 
“My Life of Music” he has told how, after 
many years, the Queen’s Hall Orchestra was 
resuscitated in order to make several recordings 
—a striking example of the high pinnacle 
attained by thesgramophone in the musical 
world of that time. The Columbia recordings 
had been made by the New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, the London Symphony Orchestra 
and “Sir Henry Wood and his Symphony 
Orchestra ’”—the predecessor at the Promenade 
Concerts of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 
Sir Henry appeared once more on the Columbia 
label, adorning it this time with his photograph. 


This was the famous Jubilee recording of the 
Serenade to Music, about which more anon. 

I propose to write only about the recordings 
which I possess. ‘This excludes only a few of the 
earlier Columbia items and one or two Decca 
which I have never heard. Doubtless the usual 
indignant reader will write in due course, 
chiding me for my omissions. Whereupon I 
shall refer him to the Isle of Barra, whence the 
recordings in question are doubtless to be 
found, albeit temporarily lost by their owner. 

Columbia first, then. How about an overture 
to set the ball rolling ? Here is a splendid one 
—Berlioz’ Carnaval Romain, referred to by a 
reader a few months ago, erroneously I think, 
as the last recording which Sir Henry made. 
Anyway, it’s well worth having. My old friend 
W.R.A. recommended the next one when it 
came out “for the divilment it contains ’’— 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni. The very early Tchai- 
kovsky ‘* 1812 ”’ on light blue labels cannot be 
recommended now, though it will always 
possess a sentimental interest for Saturday night 
promenaders. 

The only symphony now available on Colum- 
bia is probably still his best-selling recording— 
Schubert’s Unfinished, complete (paradoxically) 
on three twelve-inch discs. ‘‘ The old Columbia 
Unfinished, under Wood, was always the best— 
provided one did not mind Sir Henry’s little 
playings-about with the tempi, etc. These seem 
to have increased, with the passing of the years.” 
Thus wrote the reviewer when this recording 
came out, some time in the early thirties. Few, 
I think, will find fault with this recording. 

Now comes some small fry, excellently 
recorded and performed. The famous Intermezzo 
from Mascagni’s ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ com- 
plete with organ. On the reverse side is Jarne- 
felt’s Praeludium. Gounod’s humoresque Funeral 
March of a Marionette. ‘Two Bach sweetmeats— 
a Gavotte for Strings, arranged by Sir Henry, and 


the famous Air on the G string. 

Lastly, two examples of Sir Henry’s conduct- 
ing as a concerto accompanist. Liszt’s cele- 
brated Pianoforte Concerto No. 1, in E flat major— 
the “‘triangle”’ concerto, with the London 
Philharmonic (one of their rare appearances on 
records under this conductor) and Walter 
Gieseking. The recording is very poor in parts, 
but many will be glad to have this memento of a 
work the continued popularity of which has 
defied the derision of generations of music 
critics. Admitting its blatancy, some of the 
melodies are pure gold. And a happy little 
scherzo from Litolff’s Concerto Symphonique—on 
two sides of a ten-inch record. Jrene Scharrer 
is the soloist. 

So much for Columbia, except for two items. 
One is the Jubilee Recording of Vaughan 
Williams Serenade to Music for Chorus and 
Orchestra, composed for and dedicated to Sir 
Henry on his completion of fifty years as a con- 
ductor. These two twelve-inch discs are one of 
the finest investments any gramophile professing 
to care for fine music could make. The music is 
superb, and is of the kind that grows on one with 
repeated hearings. The recording is fully 
worthy of the music. There are sixteen famous 
soloists, all at the top of their form. 

By the way, this last recording has yet another 
interest in that it marked the only appearance of 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra on Columbia 
records. ‘The work is rarely heard in the concert 
hall in its original version because of the vast 
array of first-rate soloists for which it calls, and 
the comparative self-sacrifice of their share of the 
limelight which they are called upon to make. 
The arrangement for orchestra occasionally 
played robs the work of much of its quality. 
This is one happy example of the debt we owe 
tc the gramophone, and to the recording 
companies. 

The other Columbia item is more appro- 
priately dealt with at the end of this article, for 
reasons which every hardened Promenader will 
appreciate. 

Now for the Decca recordings. These were 
issued under two labels—the famous “ K ” 
Blue Label Series, originally priced at two 
shillings and sixpence each, now, alas, much 
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higher in cost; and the “ X” Gold Labels, 
approximately the same price as the Celebrity 
Series of H.M.V. and Columbia. 

Probably the two worst recordings in the 
“ K ” series were of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
and Elgar’s Enigma variations. These cannot be 
recommended as a whole, though there are 
moments in the Elgar where Sir Henry’s quality 
peeps out—the woodwind passages. 

In a very different category, as regards 
quality of recording, is Brahms’ Variations on a 
Theme by Hadyn (Chorale St. Anthonii). I 
prefer this to the Toscanini version, and the 
difference in price is immense. Then there is the 
notorious “‘ Klenovsky ”’ Toccata amd Fugue in D 
Minor of Bach, Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyrie, 
Sibelius’ Valse Triste and a jolly little record, 
Grainger’s Mock Morris and Handel in the Strand. 
He also did Eric Coates’ London Every Day Suite, 
but I have not heard this. 

The names of Ralph Vaughan Williams and 
Henry Wood appear in happy juxtaposition a 
number of times, gramophonically speaking. 
The culmination of this was the Serenade to 
Music. But long before this came the exhilara- 
ting overture to The Wasps, played and recorded 
with equal zest on three sides of two Decca 
‘“K ”s. The fourth side contains the happily- 
conceived Fantasia on Greensleeves, from the 
opera “ Sir John in Love,” It is interesting to 
compare Vaughan Williams’ treatment of the 
lovely old English folk song with that of Holst in 
the finale of the St. Paul’s Suite. Both are enjoy- 
able, but for me V.W. wins easily. 

The same composer is represented on the 
** X ’’ Gold Label Series by the very fine record- 
ing of his London Symphony—to my mind Sir 
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Henry’s best piece of work for the gramophone. 
The Decca Company rose nobly to the occasion, 
the record grooves being wider than usual, to 
permit of the recording of the fullest possible 
frequency range. ‘Timpani and double bass 
come into their own, being reproduced with 
startling realism. Artistically, the performance 
is areal tour de force. No connoisseur of orchestral 
records can afford to neglect these. 

Another delightful set is that of an unfamiliar 
work by Dvorak his Symphonic Variations. The 
fill-up contains a Hornpipe and Sailors’ Dance 
from a little-known Handel opera, in an 
arrangement by Sir Henry. 

Other noteworthy recordings which I have 
heard, though I do not possess them are of some 
dances by Granados, of Dohnanyi’s intriguing 
Symphonische Minueten and of Schubert’s Wanderer 
Fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra, with 
Clifford Curzon. 

Now for my outstanding Columbia item. 
This is the dear old Fantasia on British Sea Songs 
arr. H. J. Wood. How we all sang that “ Rule 
Brittania ’’ and stamped to Sir Henry’s acceler- 
ando in the Hornpipe on the very last night of 
each season! A fitting conclusion, this, to our 
survey of Woodleriana. 

Though not aspiring to be anything like a 
complete discography, this article has not, I 
believe, omitted mention of any work of reason- 
able importance recorded by Sir Henry Wood 
since about 1930. If I have been able to draw 
your attention to some items which you may 
have missed, I am content to leave it as my 
epitaph to that beloved figure whose absence 
from the rostrum next August—and afterwards 
—will leave such a big gap in the London scene. 
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N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Stokow- 
ski) : Russian Easter Overture, Op. 
36 (Rimsky-Korsakov). H.M.V. 
DB6173-4 (12 ins., 19s. 10d.) 

I am tempted to make this splendid 
recording the subject of one of my short 
articles on the qualities of various com- 
posers; though perhaps Scheherazade, of 
the same period—1888, when he was forty- 
four, would be a still better sample of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s skill. I believe Stok- 
owski’s former recording belongs to 1929. 
It is curious to hear a singer: whether this 
was an alternative in the composer’s mind, 
I know not. The period is just before that 
of Wagnerian influence on Rimsky: so we 
should need, in order to 
comparatively, to hear one of these two 
pieces (or the Spanish Capricci, also from 
1889) and perhaps the operas, Aitej, Tsar 
Saltan, etc. 

One obvious influence in the present 
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Easter work is that of the Tikhvin monas- 
tery, near his home, where as a boy he 
heard the monks singing, and whose bells 
he put into this overture. It had the alter- 
native title of The Bright Holiday, a popular 
Russian name, we are told, for the festival : 
one which is doubtless now celebrated as 
cheerfully as ever, whether by believers 
or the rest. The themes are from the 
obikhod, a collection of canticles, which, I 
am tuld, was the first music printed in 
Russia, in 1772. 

Rimsky-Korsakov felt that in order to 
get fully into the spirit of the overture, 
one should have attended such a service in 
a cathedral as he had in mind, a place 
“thronged with people from every walk of 
life.” He sought to combine “ reminis- 
cences, of ancient prophecy and the Gospel 
narrative,” and also a picture of Easter’s 
“pagan merry-making.” Of the passages 
from the Bible which he prefixed to the 
score one is from Psalm lxviii: ‘‘ Let God 
arise, and let His enemies be scattered.” 
The imagery evidently appealed to him— 
the haters of the Almighty vanishing like 
smoke, and as wax that melts in the fire 
of divine wrath ; so let the ungodly perish. 

The other extract is from Mark xvi— 
the coming of the Marys and others to 
anoint the body of Jesus. “‘ And when they 
looked, they saw that the stone was rolled 
away. They go into the sepulchre, and 
the young man in a white garment tells 
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them, “ Ye seek Jesus . . . He is risen!” 

Thus we have the elements of drama, of 
legend and the _ heathen-cum-Christian 
blend in Easter celebrations, with “ the 
transition from the gloomy and mysterious 
Passion Sunday to the unbridled pagan- 
religious merry-making on the morn of 
Easter Sunday,” these were the things he 
tried to paint. 

So we have the slow introduction in 
five-time, on the idea of “‘ Let God arise,” 
with its ecclesiastical phrases and flute 
cadenzas of joyful anticipation. The church 
theme the composer names as “ An angel 
wailed.”” ‘Thus is the prophecy of Isaiah 
of the resurrection. ‘*‘ The gloomy colours 
of the Andante lugubre seemed to depict the 
holy sepulchre that had shone with ineffa- 
ble light at the moment of the resurrection, 
in the transition to the Allegro.” The 
beginning of this passage depicts the 
wicked fleeing before God. The trombone 
may sound almost comic in this hurry- 
music, but we are reckoning with a primi- 
tive people, who like their drama in oleo- 
lithograph vividness (so, too, does 
Stokowski ; small blame to him, here: his 
colours are certainly grand). Side 2 con- 
tains some of the best blasts, and a plucked- 
string gaiety. As Rimsky put it, “‘ the solemn 
trumpet voice of the archangel was replaced 
by the joyous, almost dance-like bell 
tolling, alternating now with the sexton’s 
rapid reading, and now with the conven- 
tional chant of the priests reading the glad 
tidings of the Evangel.” As I noted, we 
have here an actual voice instead of the 
trombone. 

Side 3 gives us the main body of develop- 
ment, and towards the end there is another 
cadenza. We are not so very far, on this 
side, from the gustle of Scheherazade. On 
side 4 we have gorgeous bell pealing, amid 
which appears the obikhod theme, “‘ Christ is 
risen,” borne up on bells and trumpeting, 
triumphantly baroque. It is all splendidly 
gaudy, and passes swiftly: albeit side 3 
contains under three minutes’ music, and 
side four, just two. I should think this is as 
successful a recording as Stokowski has 
made for a long time ; the music obviously 
does not ask for subtlety, only for pomp, 
excitement, colour and blasts of bravado for 
which this ‘conductor lives. 


Denis Matthews (piano), and Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra (George 
Weldon): Concerto in A major, 
K488 (Mozart). Columbia DX1167-9 
(12 ins., 19s. 10$d.). Auto DX8203-5. 


A nice light, friendly performance, with- 
out any very outstanding quality, but 
in style, feeling and 
recorded homogeneity. We have the 
Liverpool orchestra under a guest-conductor 
from Birmingham, whose home force, we 
are glad to see, is now strongly re-established 
and city-supported (to the tune of £14,500, 
I heard.) 

This work was written (with several 
others closely around the same time) in 
March, 1786, whilst Mozart was awaiting 
the production of Figaro. He produced 
three concertos in this year. The scoring 
of the A major is strings, one flute, two 
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Six shillings 
for one side 
of a record! 


Twenty years ago the price of a single-sided 12-inch red-label or similar quality 
record was 6/-. To-day you pay 6/- for a double-sided red-label, and in addition 
make a contribution of 3/11 to the National Exchequer. 


So really, even with this terrific tax, things are substantially better than they 
might have been. If record prices had remained at the old level you would now 


be getting a single side for 9/11—half the music and all the tax. 


Then think of the immense improvement in the actual recordings—from acoustic 
to electrical, and brought to a marvellous degree of realism. Considering this, the 


balance obviously tips still more heavily in favour of the present-day record buyer. 


A WORD ABOUT RECORD STOCKS 


A few weeks ago a customer mentioned that he had tried elsewhere unsuccessfully 
to get the record with which we were able to supply him. He paid Rimingtons 


the compliment of calling it a “ remarkable” concern. 


I had to reply that the boot might have been on the other foot, someone else 
being able to supply what we couldn’t. 


Still, we are able usually to produce what is required (that is if it is music qua 


music), though I sometimes wonder myself how we do it. FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK LTD. 42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON. GERRARD 1171. 
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No. 29 in A Major (K.201) - DB 5957-8 A Major (K. “7 for Violin and Orchestra - - DB 2199-202 
KOUSSEVITZKY and wn a Orchestra EIFETZ and London Philharmonic Orchestra 

No. 32 in G y Major (K.318) - - DB 6172 A Major aoe for Clarinet and Orchestra - C 3167-70 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT and B.B.C. a Sateen REGINALD KELL and London Philharmonic Orchestra 

No. 34 in C Major (K.338)_ - . DB 5959-60 & DBS 5961 C Minor (K.491) for Piano and Orchestra _ - - DB 3339-42 
KOUSSEVITZKY and Boston Symphony Orchestra EDWIN FISCHER and London Philharmonic Orchestra 

No. 35 in D (“ Haffner’’) (K.385)_ - D 1782-4 D Major (K.218) for Violin and Orchestra - - DB 6146-8 


TOSCANINI and New York a Orchestra 


No, 39 in E Flat (K.543) - DB 2258-60 
BRUNO WALTER _ B.B. C. Santen Orchestra 
No. 40 in G Milnor (K.550)_- - DB 3790-2 
OSCANINI and N.B.C. GQuastew Orchestra 
No. 41 in C (“ noes ”*) (K.551) DB 3428-31 


BRUNO WALTER and —. patieneeate Sates 
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YEHUDI MENUHIN and Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 


E Flat (K.447) for Horn and Orchestra - DB 3973-4 
AUBREY BRAIN and B.B.C. Symphony Ouchestre 
E Flat (K.449) for Piano and Orchestra - DB 3690-2 


RUDOLF SERKIN and the Adolf Busch Chamber Players 


G Major (K.216) for Violin and Orchestra - - DB 2729-31 
YEHUDI MENUHIN and Paris Symphony Orchestra 


OTHER ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


Cosi Fan Tutte—Ove DB 3814 
SIR ary BOULT and B. B. Cc. Seushenr Ouchestre 
Finta Giardiniera — Overture (K.196) DB 3431 
BRUNO WALTER and Vienna Philharmonic Oucheutra 
Magic Flute — Overture - DB 3550 
OSCANINI and B.B.C. Sate Sutesia 
Les Petits Riens— Ballet Music DB 1676 
EO BLECH and London Sebew Qr@enm 
Serenade — Eine Kleine Nachtmusik (K.525) - DB 3075-6 


UNO WALTER and Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
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clarinets, two bassoons, two horns: a 
delicate combination, of chamber pro- 
portions. 

First Movement.—Main themes, at start, 
and three-quarters of an inch in. The touch 
of minor after No. 2 is telling, and the lead- 
ing on to the piano’s entry most charming. 
The piano has a capital life of its own, 
before it gets to the second theme. The 
happy play of the passage work is especially 
pat. Just before the end of side 1 there is 
a surprise: a new theme. I must refer you 
to Tovey for the full exposition of the 
developmental values in this movement. 
The cadenza (start of side 3) is short, and 
for once, I will not indulge my Johnsonian 
spirit as to cadenzas in general. 

The slow movement is one of the great 
gems. Its Sicilian style carries a world of 
gracious meditation, of a pleasingly melan- 
choly cast. Not perhaps quite perfectly 
conveyed here is that “‘ serene and blessed 
mood ” of Wordsworth’s at Tintern, when 

. with an eye made quiet by the 

power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 
For the mood is not joyless, even if the leaf 
incessant rustles from the grove, as one can 
figure those pizzicato touches suggesting 
near the end. 
The finale is on a fairly simple rondo 


scheme, codified readily as A, B, part of © 


A; Episode; part of A, B, part of A; 
coda on part of B. 

The second group starts in the middle 
of the side (5). This is first in the minor 
(towards the end, in the major). Each 
‘subject ” is really a small group. The 
return to the first group brings the first 
part only of No. 1; then he modulates 
to a middle section (side 6), with new tunes 
in new keys. Then back to the first group, 
or part of it: the second part only. The 
second group reappears and there is a 
final appearance of No. 1. A short- coda 
winds up, referring to No. 2. 

There seems no attempt to make the 
whole thing more than a genial collabora- 
tion. Some people might like a bigger, 
more sparkling piano tone. I think the 
orchestral wind could be a bit more vivid : 
the small scoring puts a big responsibility 
on five wood-wind instruments, that perhaps 
is here felt as a bit heavy; but on this 
light scale of tone we must not expect too 
much. Does the pianist come out quite 
strongly enough ? - 

I’m not carping: I like such music 
touched lightly, even, at moments, sketched 
rather than etched. This sort of perform- 
ance, with its chamber-sociability, suits 
me better than the big bow-wow, and I like 
Mr. Weldon’s way, rather than that of any 
celebrated -stick-flasher. Yes, it suits me 


all right. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : 
Cuckoo Clock (del Castillo) ; 
Tritsch-Tratsch Polka, Op. 214 
(Johann Strauss). H.M.V. Bg393 
(10 ins., 5s. 44d.) 

This is quite a J. Strauss month. Some of 
us might prefer our aged friend R.; but 


J. sells, and I presume R. doesn’t. I have 


no information about the title of this 
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sample, nor about the composer of the other 
side’s piece, except that his full name 
appears to be Lloyd del Castillo. I am 
ambitious to know what was Johann’s 
top opus number. Perhaps Mr. Pastene, 
from whom we have been hearing with 
much pleasure, could tell: he has, I think, 
in hand a book on the composer’s work, 
which I hope he may before long be freed 
to work at again. Any Strauss polka is sure 
to be a delicious bit of sweetstuff, and 
this brilliant recording makes one realise 
that the male partner has fine muscular 
springs within him. The clock piece, com- 
plete with cuckoo, tick-tock and winding-up 
finish, is the sort of thing that I would 
undertake to improvise, on my day, and 
perhaps fortified by a modesty-removing 
draught of Mumm. _ That is, pleasant, 
undistinguished frippery. I notice that our 
friend Reed, of the A.M.L., found a surface 
hiss ; this does not seem prominent on our 
record ; indeed, I gather that our wartime 
surfaces are the admiration and almost 
despair of our U.S.A. friends. But it would 
have to.be a strong hiss that would much 
disturb a gramophile now, surely ? We 
long ago ceased to notice the average slight 
noise, since._jt is irremovable, as things go. 
In any case, we gladly praise the good sur- 
faces of the very great majority of our discs. 


Speaking of Mr. (now Cpl.) Pastene and 


J. Strauss and the Boston Pops, I was 


reminded that he kindly sent me a Pops 
programme of this year, with a nhotograph 
recalling very warmly to my mind that 
genial scene in the great Symphony Hall 
on which I so eagerly looked five years 
ago, with the audience at tables where 
refreshments were served, and records to 
be had from the waitresses. The programme 
also contained a note on the concerts, and 
their conductor, by Mr. J. N. Burk (re- 


‘printed from the Victor Recérd Review), in 


which he stresses the informalities of the 
series for which (annually, it would seem) 
** the hall is re-decorated in cool green and 
gold,” therein ‘“ whispered conversations 
are not frowned upon ; the waitresses con- 
tinue discreetly to take orders and bring 
loaded trays.”’ (Is anyone thinking of this 
set-up for the new Queen’s Hall ?) 

This year was the Pops’ 59th season, and 
Mr. Fiedler’s fifteenth as conductor of these 
concerts whose items are often lighter than 
our Proms’. More novelties are heard, too: 
some fifty or sixty, Mr. Burk says, yearly. 
Arthur Fiedler (he was Christian-named 
after Nikisch) was born in Boston. His 
father was brought to the city in 1885 as a 
violinist. He played in the first Pops’ 
season, and was an original member of the 
Kneisel Quartet. Two of Arthur’s uncles 
also were members of the Boston orchestra. 
Arthur studied in Boston and Berlin, and 
joined the Bostonians in 1915, under Muck, 
playing first the violin and then the viola. 
In 1912, the year before he became Pop. 
conductor, he founded open-air concerts, 
which he has conducted, after the Pops. 
yearly. He also conducts a choral society, 
the Fiedler Sinfonietta, and a University 
Glee Club. 


** Pops” programmes, I mentioned, are 
apt to be more skittish than those of our 


6g 


‘** Proms.’’ Victor has, I see, just issued 
over there an album containing a Meyer- 
beer march, an extract from Lohengrin, 
Guion’s Sheep and Goat, a cowboy “ break- 
down,” and a saccharine song by Cadman. 
Queer disc fellows! So, perhaps, are these 
two. Still, provided, a bit of fun has 
moderate quality, as this of Castello’s has, 
it can pass when performance and recording 
are so crisp and natty. 


Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli): Roses of 
the South, Waltz Op. 388 (J. Strauss). 
H.M.V., C3408 (12 ins., 6. 74$d.) 


If our tone is not quite so exciting as that 
of the Bostonians, as here endisced, there is 
plenty of volume, in a not quite, to my 
ear, ideal chamber. Very slightly noisy, | 
think, in a f; but the most easy-going pace, 
at the orthodox 60 ; evidently out to coax 
and: caress the hearer, not to startle. 
These waltzes have of coarse a strong family 
likeness. The start of side 2 has a bit that 
seems to me a trifle heavy ; and for the / 
tone’s treatment by this chamber I don’t, 
as we go on, get to care over-much. 
Perhaps the scoring could do with a bit of 
overhauling ? W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Yehudi Menuhin (violin): Marcel 
Gazelle (piano): Sonata No. 4 in D 
(Handel, realization by Hugo Kauder). 
H.M.V. DB6175-6 (12 ins., 19s. 10d.). 


This sonata is the thirteenth in the set of 
fifteen sonate da camera, published in the 
twenty-seventh volume of the Handel- 
Gesellschaft edition. In the edition used by 
Menuhin a number of extra bars are 
inserted, on what authority I do not know, 
into each section of the final movement. 
The first movement is rather heavily played: 
and the violinist, whose phrasing is generally 
impeccable, commits the not unusual fault 
of twice running one phrase into another 
whcre the melody starts again on a higher 
note. The quick second movement goes 
with an irresistible swing, and the Larghetto, 
following it, is most beautiful in tone and 
feeling. Especially noteworthy, and most 
difficult to achieve successfully, is the slow 
crescendo on the rising phrase at the end of 
the movement. Only a player with superb 
control ‘could grade it like that. The well- 
known last movement sounds full of youth- 
ful energy and high spirits. 

Balance is excellent and, the first move- 
ment apart, Menuhin’s lovely tone, though 
perhaps rather more than life-size, is well 
recorded. A.R. 


SONGS 


Kathleen Ferrier (contralto): Gerald 
Moore (piano): I Will Lay Me 
Down in Peace and O Praise the 
Lord (Green-Roper).. Columbia DB 
2152 ( 10 ins., 5s. 4$d.). 

This young singer has already won 
golden opinions, and should gain another 
for having the courage to make ‘her first 
appearance on records in_ little-known 
music. 

Maurice Greene (1695-1753) succeeded 
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Dr. Croft as organist and composer to the 
Chapel Royal in 1727, and three years 
later became professor of music at Cam- 
bridge. His chief works are “ Forty Select 
Anthems,’ some oratorios and pastorals, 
and many organ voluntaries. ‘To-day the 
non-church-going public know Greene by 
a little piece for the harpsichord. How 
much he is performed in church I have no 
idea. Greene’s music has not much dis- 
tinction but it flows pleasantly and is 
expressive. Kathleen Ferrier, besides 
having a beautiful voice, even throughout, 
possesses a sense of the value of words, and 
her soft singing of the end of J Will Lav Me 
Down in Peace is very moving. Being 
perhaps rather too near the microphone, 
her tone in the vigorous O Praise the Lord 
has a little edge on it which does not really 
belong to her voice. 


The balance is fairly good. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) : with orchestra: 
Pil See You Again (Noel Coward) ; 
Maire, My Girl! (Casey-Aitken). Par- 
lophone ROQ20533 (10 ins., 6s. 74d.). 


What a boon the harp is to the arrangers 
of light music! When you are hard up for 
something to increase the sugar ration just 
throw in an arpeggio or two for the harp, 
and there you are. When you have harped 
enough there is always the saccharine of the 
piano. 


The arrangement of Noel Coward’s 
ersatz Viennese waltz is attractive and the 
tune, for which I have an affection, is well 
sung, without any exaggeration, by Richard 
Tauber. “ Maire, My Girl ”’ is also simply 
done, but this “ Irish ’? number is not so well 
suited to the artist. The recording is 
admirable. 


Heddle Nash (tenor): Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Sargent): In 
Memory I Lie Beneath the Palms 
and Dream: of Love “ The Pearl 
Fishers’ (Bizet); Spirit So Fair 
“La Favor'ta ” (Donizetti). H.M.V. 
C3499 (12 ins., 6s. 74d.). 


Apart from a little uncertainty on the 
sustained note for the horns at the start of 
the air from ‘“‘ The Pearl Fishers,” the 
picturesque accompaniment comes out 
nicely. But could not the little fluttering 
figure for the violins be made to sound 
quite clear, as a detail—it is no more—in 
the score ? I put this matter first as it is, 
to me, one of great importance. In “ Spirit 
So Fair ” everything sounds in place ; it is 
excellent. 


Heddle Nash sings both arias extremely 
well—but why sing “ parshon ”’ for “ pas- 
sion ’”’ ?—and testing his recording of the 
Bizet against Gigli, I found the English 
singer gave a far better performance. This 
statement is not meant to prove anything ; 
I simply mention it as the way it struck me. 


I should not, on the other hand, match 
Mr. Nash against Gigli in Spirto gentil. 
And that does prove something which 
should be obvious enough. It is not a 
matter of criticism but a matter of fact. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


Vocal 


Whilst the critics’ interest in ‘‘ Going my 
Way” may have been centred round the unusual 
role played by Bing Crosby, there is no doubt 
that the public’s interest, and indeed in many 
cases their introduction to this film, is the result 
of the many tunes sung by Bing. Here he pre- 
sents two of the most popular, in the shape of 
the title song Going my Way and Swinging on a 
Star, and seldom can he have recorded a more 
enjoyable pair (Brunswick 03534). Also from 
Bing comes a grand version of /’/l be Seeing You, 
which is very much in popular favcur at the 
present moment, and this version ranks as being 
about the best vocal setting that I have heard to 
date. The coupling, Amor, Amor I found rather 
disappointing as I feel it demands a singer just 
a little more vivacious than Bing (Brunswick 
03533). Iwo records from this artist would 
normally be considered very good measure, but 
this month there is yet another and although 
the titles of the third are more or less unknown, 
my guess is that they will probably prove a most 
favoured pair. Let’s Spend an Evening at Home, 


- the title of the first, is more or less self-explana- 


tory and if I say that he is at the top of his 
form in this, it will need no further comment. 
The backing here is Someday We'll Meet Again, 
which is a completely new tune and should not 
be confused with other recent successes of similar 
title. This also is a first-class song and is very 
well handled by both Bing and the orchestra 
(Columbia DB2153). Turner Layton will 
undoubtedly delight his many admirers with his 
presentation of one of the month’s top favour- 
ites, String will be a little Late this Year from the 
current film “‘ Christmas Holiday,”’ and not only 
is this the best vocal version this month but on 
the grounds of the piano work would probably 
come out top if judged against some of the 
orchestral settings. The coupling, You're the 
Dream, I’m the Dreamer is equally well handled, 
but does not quite have the same appeal 
(Columbia FB3058). The first named of this 
pair is also offered by Hutch, but I am afraid 
that in most respects it does not compare with 
that mentioned above. Backing this up is Do 
You believe in Dreams ? featured in the film 
** Pardon my Rhythm ” and once again I am 
afraid that I cannot get very lyrical in my 
praises (H.M.V. BDiog1). Anne Shelton 
with the aid of Stanley Black’s Orchestra 
gives us a really outstanding setting of I’/l be 
Seeing You which has now been recorded by 
nearly all of our top line vocalists and deservedly 
so. There is a nice clean-cut quality about the 
whole of this disc, both the material and the 
recording being first rate. On the reverse we 
find An Echo of a Serenade, and although some- 


. what hackneyed it is still a first rate tune and 


records very well (Decca F8479). Monte Rey’s 
somewhat individual style shows up to good 
advantage in Let Me Love You To-night, as this 
is undoubtedly the type of song that one always 
associates with “‘ Continental” tenors. I am 
not so sure that this remark can apply .to the 
coupling, I’m So in Love, as this is not in the same 
tradition. It is, however, well recorded and 
quite a pleasant number (Columbia FB3047). 
Dick Haymes has recorded How Blue the Night 
from “‘ Four Jills and a Jeep,” a number which 
I haven’t heard before—a fact which surprised 
me because it is certainly a fine tune and deserves 
a greater popularity than it has apparently 
achieved. For the coupling, he is joined by 
Helen Forrest in a somewhat extraordinary 


DANCE 


version of Long Ago and Far Away. This, | feel, 
is one of the instances where it would have been 
much better to have omitted one or other of the 
vocalists—either by themselves is excellent but 
together they only succeed in making a rather 
scrappy version of a tune that is by now rather 
passé (Brunswick 03535). I have left to the end 
what must be considered one of the “* plums ”’ 
of this month’s lists in the shape of Ann 
Stephens (Star of ‘“ Alice in Wonderland ”’) 
singing Ronald Gourley’s The Dicky Birds’ Hop. 
This i. beautifully presented, not only by little 


By H.S. 


Ann, whose perfect diction is a real delight, but ~ 


by Ronald Gourley himself who does his 
whistling solo, so well-known to listeners in the 
early days of broadcasting. It would perhaps be 
unfair to omit mention of the Orchestra con- 
ducted by Henry Geehl who do more than 
their share to contribute to this disc. I found it 
very difficult to decide whether I preferred this 
side or the coupling, which carries none other 
than The Teddy Bears’ Picnic, which was, of 
course, a terrific success almost a decade back. 
Ann sings this with the most enchanting fresh- 
ness as befits a young lady who no doubt still 
takes a personal interest in the doings of all 
Teddy Bears (H.M.V. BD1090). 


Light Music 


High light in this month’s light music is the 
excellent Selection from The Geisha, by Albert 
Sandler’s Palm Court Orchestra. This 
well chosen medley of Sidney Jones’ famous 
melodies of course includes Chin Chin Chinaman, 
The Amorous Goldfish and concludes with the 
Opening Chorus of Act IT. The first class recording 
added much to my enjoyment of this disc 
(Columbia DB2155). Felix Mendelssohn’s 

waiian Serenaders introduce Blue Bahamas 
which, if memory serves me right, has only been 
recorded once before. The arrangement here is 
very good and shows up well on the instruments 
available to this combination, particular 
emphasis being given to the electric guitar of 
Harry Brooker. Backing this up is an old 
favourite with this type of band, Serenade to a 
Pagan Moon. Both I found very enjoyable 
(Columbia FB3059). The best side of the latest 
Piano Medley No. D75 from Charlie Kunz 
links Time Alone Will Tell with A Lovely. Way to 
Spend an Evening and Goodnight Wherever You Are. 
Quite apart from the fact that the material here 
is first-class, I found the recording somewhat 
above average, the upper register being par- 
ticularly clean and sharp (Decca F8473). Ivor 
Moreton and Dave Kaye include six really 
up-to-date numbers in their Tin Pan Alley 
Medley No. 65, starting with J’ll be Seeing You, 
through Swinging on a Star and concluding with 
Spring will be a little Late this Year. As usual the 
efforts of the two pianists are backed up by 
String Bass and Drums (Parlophone F2042). In 
a rather different class are the piano duets from 
Rawicz and Landauer which this month 
consist of The Miniature Overture and the March 
from Tschaikowsky’s Casse-Noisette Suite. Frankly 
I found these rather disappointing. Quite apart 
from the fact that I did not think the music 
really suitable for the treatment which they give 
it, the recording is definitely not all that it 
might be— the whole effect rather flat and life- 
less (Columbia DB2154). A disappointment in 
this section was the absence of Reginald 
Dixon’s recording of Finlandia which occupies 
both sides of Regal MR3742. 
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One of the most attractive tunes at present 
enjoying wide popularity is The First Few Days 
and Geraldo brings Sally Douglas and 
Johnny Green together to give one of the most 
enjoyable versions I have yet heard. In com- 
plete contrast, the other side carries Milkman 
Keep those Bottles Quiet featured in the film 
** Broadway Rhythm,” and no doubt all who 
have suffered from the ‘ Door Step Serenade ”’ 
will sympathise with the sentiments expressed 
in the lyric by Johnny Green. ‘Together these 
make an .excellent pair (Parlophone F2043). 
The second disc from this Band couples So Dumb, 
but so Beautiful with Time Waits for No-one, both 
featured in the film “‘ Shine on Harvest Moon,” 
but in neither case do I find them at all worthy 
of the amount of effort which both Band and 
Singers put into them (Parlophone F2044). 
One of the less-known tunes from “‘ Going my 
Way” is Too Ra-Loo-Ra-Loo-Ral, a waltz, 
offered by Joe Loss’ Orchestra. This is an 
attractive enough number but suffers somewhat 
at the hands of the vocalist, Pat McCormac. 
Sentimental Irish tenors are not at their best 
with a dance band. Till Stars Forget to Shine on 
the other side is better served by Harry Kaye 
but this is far from being the best pair we have 
had from this Band in recent months (H.M.V. 
BD5862). In Canteen Bounce the same Band dis- 
plays much more of their usual brilliance. In 
fact, of its type it is perhaps one of the best 
efforts for some little time, being a_ bright 
swingey number which gives the brass section 
plenty of scope. Shine on Victory Moon, the back- 
ing, also has a well pronounced rhythm and goes 
over with a swing (H.M.V. BD5861). Ambrose 
finds plenty of work for Ann Shelton in his 
setting of Swinging on a Star, as she sings several 
choruses of this popular tune, The reverse 
features Alan Kane in a very attractive slow 
foxtrot, The Same Little Words (Decca F8476). 
The most enjoyable feature of Forget-me-not Eyes 
played by The Savoy Orpheans_ under 
Carroll Gibbons is the excellent trumpet lead 
into the first chorus and in this and the coupling, 
which is our old friend Sweet and. Lovely, Leslie 
Douglas sings very well. A well chosen pair 
on Columbia FB3061. Revivals being in the air 
at the moment, it is not surprising to find that 
It Had to be You appears on one side of this Band’s 
second disc, and it still sounds as good as ever. 
In contrast the backing here is a brand new 
number, entitled J’// Try, but despite some 
good work from Julie Dawn it does not, in my 
opinion, compare as a number with its disc 
mate (Columbia FB3060). Speaking of revivals 
Tommy Dorsey turns up with Irving Berlin’s 
famous Blue Skies, but I am afraid that the dress- 
¢ng up which this melody received in the process 
did not appeal. It is, of course, brilliantly played 
and features the almost standard swing vocal 
chorus with members of the band shouting out 
bits of the refrain at odd intervals. On turning 
over this disc, I found that the coupling was J 
Never Knew which is better only inscfar as there 
is no vocaJ) (H.M.V. BD5864). 

Disappointingly enough only one side of the 
current Eric Wimstone record arrived for 
review and this carries a delightful version of yet 
another favourite, Time on My Hands. Singing 
with this Band, Julie Dawn makes no mistakes 
whatsoever in her handling of the well-known 
and well-loved lyric. The missing side is Chloe 
(H.M.V. BD5863). The Ambassadors 
Dance Band has Leslie Douglas as vocalist in 
all their items in the Rex List. There is a good 
setting of How Many Hearts have You Broken ? 
linked with Up, Up, Up—a quick waltz.. The 
latter is quite a jolly tune but demands more 
yodelling than the present singer is apparently 
capable of giving (Rex 10212). Jlkky Tikky 
Tambo is, of course, just a lot of rather cheerful 
nonsense, at least so far as the lyric is concerned. 
The melody is brisk and although ordinary, 
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quite enjoyable. Backing this up is The First Few 
Days which needs no other comment than the 
fact that it is both well-arranged and recorded 
(Rex Apacs. © Harry Leader also features Up, 
Up, Up and his singer Gene Crowley also finds 
lack of Swiss ancestory a handicap. Despite all 
this, however, the Band gives a rousing display. 
You’re my little Pin Up Girl on the other side has 
no particular merits except perhaps the fact that 
it is a first-class quick step (Regal MR3743). 

Harry Roy returns to the lists after a long 
absence with an old jazz number J left my Sugar 
standing in the Rain which is not, unfortunately, 
particularly well-handled ; nor for that matter 
is Steppin’ Out at Midnight on the other side 
(Decca F8474). Carl Barriteau gives a spirited 
performance in both Minor Mood and Is you is or 
is you aint Ma Baby ? Of the two I preferred the 
former, although it is perhaps the less exciting. 

It certainly is a smooth rounded piece of swing 


7! 


playing in which the Clarinet takes a leading 
part (Decca F8475). Turning now to music 
intended solely for dancing, although I believe 
a great many people listen to it without actually 
moving from their armchairs, Victor Silvester 
presents Spring will be a Little Late this Year, and 
played as a Slow foxtrot this makes a most 
acceptable item. The Quickstep on the other 
side is Forget-me-not Eyes which was commented 
upon above (Columbia FB3064) Another 
Quickstep, Too much in Love from the film ‘“* Song 
of the Open Road ” appears as one side of the 
second disc from this Band. On the other is 
a Waltz, Someone is Thinking of You (Columbia 
FB3063). Victor Silvester’s Strings for 
Dancing choose two Strauss Waltzes— Roses of 
the South and A Thousand and One Nights. Neither 
of these are particularly good; for once I 
thought that this combination rather lacked 
body (Columbia FB3062). 





CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


The records listed below are not obtainable in 
Great Britain, as their import is prohibited. The 
information is given for discographical purposes only 
and readers are requested not to trouble dealers or 
manufacturers with enquiries as to obtaining the 
records. 





This list completes the information so far 
available (down to October, 1943) on German 
H.M.V. (“ Electrola”’) issues. (Supplied by 
G. W. (Stockholm), F. F. (Lausanne), and others.) 
Similar information still requested from readers, 
especially on French issues since 1941. 


DB7625-37,—St. Matthew Passion (Bach), Abridged. 

DBS7638, 'DB7639- -40—Recording: Tiana Lemnitz, 
Friedel Beckmann, Karl Erb, Gerhard Huesch, 
S. Schulze, with ‘Leipzig “ Thomanerchor” and 
Gewandhaus Orchestra, cond. Guenther Ramin. 
(‘* Not a doubt that this is the best recording.’’—G.W ) 

DB7641-3—Piano Concerto in B flat, K595 (Mozart) : 
Hermann Zilcher and Prussian State Orch., cond. 
Heinz-Gerhart Zilcher. 

DB7647—Aufforderung zum Tanz (Weber): Berlin 
Phil. Orch., cond. Hans Knappertsbusch. 

DB7648—Andrea Chenier—La Mamma morta; La 
Boheme—Si mi chiamano Mimi: Maria Reining, 
in German. 

DA4497—Zarewitsch—Einer wird kommen; Schoen ist 
die Welt—Ich bin verliebt: Esther Rethy (sop.) 
and Vienna Phil., cond. Lehar. 

DA4504—Tosca—Recondita armonia; E lucevan...: 
Helge Roswaenge (tenor) and Vienna Phil. 

DB7645—Fliegende Hollaender—Die Frist ist um: 
Josef Herrmann and Vienna Phil., cond. Moralt. 

DB7646—Don Carlos—Ella giammai m’amo: W. 
Strienz and Berlin Radio Orch., cond. S.—Winkler. 

DB7654-5—Naenie (Brahms); Jubilate (Bruch): 
Aachen Cathedral Choir and Prussian State Orch., 
cond. Th. B. Rehmann. 

DB7649-51—Symphony No. 35, K385, ‘‘ Haffner,” 
(Mozart); Air —_ a in D (Bach): Vienna 
Phil., cond. Karl Boh 

DB7652—Legend of ll Eugen (Th. Berger): 
Munich Phil., cond. O. Kabasta. 

DB7657-8—Piano concerto in D (Haydn): Edwin 
Fischer and Vienna Phil. 

DB7677—Palestrina Prelude (Pfitzner) : 
cond. H. Knappertsbusch. 

DB7656—Trovatore—Tacea la notte; D’Amor...: 
Tiana Lemnitz and Prussian State Orch. (in Ger.). 

DA4505—Im Kahne; Ich liebe dich (Grieg): Friedel 
Beckmann (contralto). 

DB7666-71—Symphony No. 3, “‘ Eroica’’ (Beethoven) : 
Berlin Phil., cond. H. Knappertsbusch. 

DB7681-2—Moldau (Smetana); Raduz and Mahulena 
Intermezzo (Suk): Czech Phil., cond. V. Talich. 

DB7683— Polonaise in A flat (Chopin) : W. Wolf (piano). 

DB7665—Figaro—Porgi Amor; Deh _ vieni.. 
Maria Reining and Prussian State Orch., cond. 
H. U. Mueller (in Ger.) 

DB7675-6—Walkuere—Wotan’s Abschied and Feuer- 
zauber: Josef Herrmann and Vienna Phil., cond. 
Moralt. 

EH1327 a Aug’ bewacht; Ha, 
seht es winkt . . .: M. Dueren, G. Siebert, Joop de 


Vries. 
EH1328—Edward; Odins Meeresritt (Loewe) : Wilhelm 
Strienz (bass), Michael Raucheisen (piano). 
DB7684-91—Symphony No. 7 in (Bruckner) : 
Munich Phil., cond. Oswald Kabasta. 
OO ea Taenze, K605 (Mozart): 
1. Chamber Orch., cond. W. Jerger. 
DB7653_—Atalaata (Handel)—Care selve; Giulio 
Cesare (Handel)—V’adoro, pupille: Friedel Beck- 
mann, in German, with Berlin Radio Orch. 
DB7602—Tannhaeuser— Romerzaehlung : Max Lorenz 
(tenor) and Vienna Phil., cond. Knappertsbusch. 


Berlin Phil. 


Vienna 


ITALIAN H.M.V. WAR TIME ISSUES. 


Additional to Viscount Lascelles’ List (June 
issue, page 7). (Compiled by F. F. C. from informa- 
tion supplied by Viscount Lascelles and F. Arouca 
of Lisbon.) 

DB3244-6—Boris Godounov, Synthesis: Philadelphia 
Sym. Orch., cond. L. Stokowski. 
S10493—Liebestraum No. 3 (Liszt); 
Waltzes: Ferraresi (violin). 
DA5388—Damnation of Faust—Mephisto’s Serenade > 
- Voici des Roses: A. Sved (bat.), in Italian. 
S10489— Mese Mariano (Giordano)—Intermezzo; 
Christmas Pastoral (Jachino): Dino Oliveri and 
his Chamber Orchestra. 
DB3499—Fantasia on Rossini’s Mosé (Paganini) : 
Yehudi Menuhin (violin). 
DB3271-2—Parsifal—Good Friday Music: 
phia Sym. Orch., cond. L. Stokowski. 
GwW1754—Granada (Albeniz); Danse Espagnole 5 
(Granados): Prof. Mozzani (guitar). 
DB5414— Malaguena (Albeniz) ; Adagio (G. B. Grazioli): 
M. Amfitheatrof (’cello) and Orch. 
DA5365—-Nostalgie (Alfano); Rondo di Ariele (Pick- 
Mangiagalli) : Nino Rossi (piano). 
DB5409—Prelude from Sonata No. 6 (Bach); Largo 
(Veracini, arr. Corti): C. F. Cillario (violin). 
DB5353—Prelude and Fugue in E minor, No. 10; 
Adagio from Concerto in D minor (Bach): Nino 
Rossi (piano). 
$10491—Suite, Op. 14 (Bartok): M. Barzetti (piano). 
DB5411-2— Piano Sonata in E, Op. 109 (Beethoven) : 
Nino Rossi. 
DB5413—Adagio from Sonata No. 1 in D (Corelli); 


Rosenkavalier 


Philadel- 


Tonadilla (Laserna); Giga (Galuppi) : Massimo 
Amfitheatrof (’cello) and Orch. 
DA5394—Sonata in C, ‘La caccia,’’ (Scarlatti) ; 


Minuet (Boccherini) : Corradina Mola " (Hareei) 

AV48—Non t’accostare all’ urna (Verdi) ; Die Mainacht 
(Brahms): Alba Anzellotti (sop.), in Italian, piano 
acc. F. Giorgio. 

AV49—Ad una stella (Verdi) ; Vergebliches Staendchen 
(Brahms): A. Anzellotti, in Ital. 

HN1663—Amarilli (Caccini); Gia il sole del Gange 
(A. Scarlatti): Elena Fava (soprano). 

GW1703—tTarantella (Casella); La fontana malata 
(Rossellini) : C. F. Cillario (violin). 

GW1966-7— Eleven pieces for children (Casella): 
Marcella Barzetti (piano). 

DA5731—Mazurka Op. 68, No. 2; Valse in A flat 
(Chopin): A. Benedetti Michelangeli (piano). 
DB5355—Scherzo in B flat minor (Chopin): A. B. 

Michelangeli. 

GW1730—Etude in C minor, “‘ Revolutionary ”’ ; Etude 
in A minor, ‘ Fall of Warsaw’’ (Chopin): Gante 
(piano). 

AW292__Aretusa (Cicogna): Wind ensemble, violin, 

and piano, cond. Leandro Serafin. 

HN1870-_Madrigal, “€acciando un _ giorno... 
(Ciconia) ; Amor amaro (Anon. XV cent.) : Susanna 
Danc» (sop.). - 

DA5392— Mattutino, ‘‘ Risveglio ’’ (Cimarosa) ; Gavotte 
(G. B. Martini) : C. Mola (harpsichord). 

DA5393—Le coucou; La guitarre (Daquin) ; Turkish 
March (Mozart): C. Mola. 

DB5363—Arabesque No. 1; Meditation (Debussy) : 
Luigi Maria Magistretti (harp). 

AV44—Jota (Falla); Piece en forme de habanera 
(Ravel) : Leo Petroni (violin), Favaretto (piano). 

AW290-1—Concertino in E Montani); Siciliana 
from Sonata in E flat (Giardini): Calace (piano) 
and La Scala String Quartet. 

DB5410-2—Serenata medioevale (Zandonai); Donna 
Diana Overture (Reznicek): La Scala Orch., cond. 
Carl Schuricht. 

DA5412—Canto Amoroso (Sammartini) ; Hora Staccato 
(Dinicu arr. Heifetz): C. F. Cillario (violin). 
GW2015—Zephyr (Hubay); Valse caprice (Duen- 

schede): Ferraresi (violin). 


(To be continued) 
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Woody Herman and His Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Flot Chestnuts (B. Hartzell) (Am. Decca 

DLA2749) 
*** Four or Five Times (Hellman, Byron Gay) 
(V. by Woody Herman and Ensemble) 
(Am. Decca L3123) (July 24th, 1942) 
(Brunswick 03522—5s. 44d.) 
2749—Herman (cl) with Sam Rubinwitch, James 
Horvath (altos) ; Herbert Haymer, Saxie Mansfield 
(tens); Ray Linn, Steady Nelson, Cappy Lewis 
(tpts); Jerry Rosa, Vic Hamann, Neil Reid (tmbs) ; 
Tom Linehan (»); Henry White (g); Walter Yoder 
(6); Frank Carlson (ds). September, 10, 1941. 

The. old-time jazz evergreen Four or Fie 
Times first introduced over here in the late 
1920’s recording by the Chocolate Dandies on 
Parlophone, may not be, as played by Woody 
Herman, a classic instance of jazz, but it has 
its points. 

The easy tempo’d arrangement is none the 
less effective because, in place of the “ busy” 
scoring found in so much of to-day’s swing, we 
are given a sequence of well-contrasted solos 
lightly accompanied and a minimum of 
ensemble. 

The relaxed swing of the band is immediately 
established in the unpretentious, but perfectly 
adequate, introduction and carried on behind 
the ensuing vocal chorus by Woody Herman, 
supported by the choral interjections which 
have become a characteristic ingredient of this 
song. 

This relaxed swing is also a feature behind 
the clean, unaffected muted trumpet, trombone 
and tenor solos which are heard before an 
ad lib. passage by Herman’s clarinet is inter- 
polated to precede the ensemble ending. 

Hot Chestnuts is faster and more on the lines 
of modern swing, but it has many of the good 
points of its coupling. 

Again the band plays with a nice easy lift, 
and again the arrangement is not too overdone. 

I cannot say I am greatly impressed by the 
tenor solos: much of the playing seems rather 
a to-do about very little. 

But the side starts off with a good piano 
chorus by Tom Linehan, in the middle of 
which the ensemble comes in to provide a nice 
background, and later there is a trumpet solo 
that is at least worthy of the mention I have 
given it. 

If neither side is likely to set the world alight, 
both are good samples of the by no means 
negligible Herman band and a good deal more 
tasteful than many of the records released to-day 
in the name of Swing. 


H.M.V. 
Charlie Barnet and his Orchestra (Am.) 


*** Buffy Boy (Estes) (Am. _ Bluebird 
OA056487) 

***Blue Juice (Bennett) (Am. Bluebird 
OAo058767) 


(H.M.V. Bg394—5s. 43d.) 


56487—Barnet (sares) with Kurt Bloom, Con 
Humphreys, Leo White, James Lemare (rceds) -: 





ABBREVIATIONS 
alto .. alto saxophone N Negro artiste(s) 
56  ~.. string bass p piano 
bar .. baritone sax ten tenor sax 
bjo .. banjo tpt trumpet 
i .. Clarinet tmb .. trombone 
ds .. drums v .. vocalrefr in 
fl .. flute vib .. vibrapkone 
g .. guitar vin .. violin 
m .. mellophone xyl .. xylophone 
Am .. American Artiste(s) recorded in America 
+ .. Not received at time of going to press. 


Note: Where known, the date of recording is given either 

after the matrix number or at the end of the personnel. 

Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each perform- 

ance to enable readers to ascertain at a glance the 

reviewer’s opinion on the respective merits, as jazz, of 
the various recordings. 
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Bernie Privin, Bill May, Sam Skolnick, Lyman 
Vunk (pis) ; "Spud Murphy, Don Ruppersberg, 
Bill Robertson, Ford Leary Umbs) . ; Bill er (~); 
Bus Etri (g); Phil Stevens (b); Cliff Leeman (ds). 
October 14, 1940. 

58767—Barnet (saxes) with reeds as above; Privin, 
Bob Burnet, George Esposito, Vunk (tpts) ; tmbs and 
rhythm as above. January 7, 1941 

Let me be fair and say that if these efforts 
were two of a dozen issued in a month I would 
pass them as adequate enough to make up the 
total. After all, when one is issuing large 
quantities of discs with a desire to cater for a 
national market of essentially varied tastes, to 
expect them all to be as good as each other 
would be to expect the impossible. 

But when conditions make it possible to 
release only four sides a month something very 
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much better than these two Barnet’s is required 
for the best two. 

Undoubtedly Buffy Boy suggests that given 
the right material this band of Charlie Barnet’s 
could show up as one of the best of the white 
contemporary swing bands. 

But this so-called swing piece is no more than 
a very unoriginal re-hash of the current swing 
formula. It gives the band opportunities to do 
little more than to indulge in the usual extra- 
vagances which, while they may demand, and 
here disclose, a good deal of instrumental 
technique, are as devoid of melodic interest 
as they are of anything worth calling musical 
taste. 

The most that can be said for them is that 
they provide a means for working up a super- 
ficial rhythmic urge that is inspiring enough for 
jive dancing, but fails hopelessly to conceal the 
paucity of the melodic idea for listeners. 

And even the rhythmic inspiration is not 
maintained when the band unnecessarily drops 
its four-in-a-bar to descend to a_ two-beat 
rhythm. 

Blue Juice may be a slightly better tune and 
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arrangement, but otherwise there is little more 
to be said for the record than I have said of 
its coupling. 

And the side isn’t made any better by the 
soprano solo which attempts to copy Bechet 
but quite fails to capture his drive. 


Lionel Hampton and his Sextet (Am. N.) 
*Bouncing at the Beacon (Anon.) (Am. 
Victor OA055237) 
*Chasin’ with — (Neal, Shivers) (Am. 
Victor O0A064057) 
(H.M.V. Bg395—5s. 42d.) 
55237—Hampton (probably pno) ro, kevin with 
po “ws (alto); Charles Thompson (p Irving 
; Vernon Alley Lee Weise (ds). 
on MB i, 1940. 

64057—Hampton (ds) with Marshall Royal (cl) ; 
Terry (alto); Carl George (tpt) ; re (Pp); 
Ashby (zg); Alley (®). April 8, 1941. 

The “* probably’s ” in the above personnel for 
Bouncing at the Beacon are due to the fact that the 
instrumentation audible on the record does not 
conform to that given by the Victor Company. 

They merely list the personnel for the whole 
session (as distinct from the personnel for 
individual titles) as: 

Hampton (vib) with Marshall Royal 
Terry (saz, vin); Thompson (f); Ashby 
Alley (0) ; ; Young (ds). 

But in this particular title no vibraphone, 
clarinet or violin’ is to be heard. So I assume 
that only that part of the combination I have 
listed above was used for the number. 

Moreover, the fact that there is no vibra- 
phone on the side, and that the style of the 
piano soloist is very like Hampton’s, supports 
my belief that it is Hampton amusing himself 
treating us to one of his piano exhibitionisms. 

And exhibitionism is the right word. 

Hampton plays piano in much the same way 
as he plays vibraphone. 

The style, with its highly syncopated and 
ingeniously constructed and accented single- 
note phrase is ideally suited to the vibraphone 
and without doubt Hampton is the greatest 
swing vibraphonist in existence. 

But what goes well on one instrument doesn’t 
necessarily work so well on another, and on the 
piano this vibraphone style merely shows up as 
a terrific display of one-finger technique that 
has no more merit as swing or jazz than it has 
as music. 

Much the same may be said of Hampton’ s 
drumming in Chasin’ with Chase. 

As a technician he can probably hold his 
own with most drummers. He plays intricate 
beats with an accuracy and incisiveness that have 
to be heard to be believed. But if it all adds up 
to anything more than a pyrotechnical display 
for display’s sake I have yet to notice it. 

And as neither the tunes nor what anyone 
else does in them means anything more than a 
certain veneer of verve with nothing worth 
while underneath it I think we had better 
forget Mr. Hampton and his sextet until they 
decide that while Bouncing and Chasin’ may 
be good parlour tricks, they don’t necessarily 
make good swing. 


(C2 
(g) ; 





DECCA DELETIONS 


Decca regret to announce that, owing to 
technical difficulties, no further pressings of 
the Beethoven Choral Symphony conducted 
by Oscar Fried (CA8062-8) will be made and 
that this recording will be deleted from the 
next edition of the catalogue. In view of the 
remarks of Mr. Gordon Bottomley and Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie in the May, 1943, 
editorial (p. 167), this is a major disaster, and 
readers wishing to act on their recommenda- 
tions should comb dealers’ stocks for their 
wants. For similar reasons the ‘‘ King Lear ” 
Overture and Marche Troyenne of Berlioz on 
K792-3 are being withdrawn. 
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O 3533 


San Fernando Valley 


Ridin’ down the Canyon | 


Amor, Amor 
I'll be seeing you 


On 
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O 3534 Swinging on a Star 
Going my way 


O 3539 Long ago and far away 
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Is you is or is you ain't ma Baby 
(with The Andrews Sisters) 





me toe 
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RIGHARD TAUBER 


ri see you again. Coward RO20533 
Maire, my girl. Aitken 


~ GERALDO 


Milkman, keep those bottles 
quiet; The first few days F 2043 


So dumb, but so beautiful ; Time 
waits for no one - - F2044 
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MORETON 
and KAYE 


On Two Pianos with String Bass & Drums 


Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 65: 


I'll be seeing you ; It had to be you; 
Swinging on a Star ; San Fernando 
Valley ; Goodnight, wherever you 
are; Spring will be a little late 
this year - - - - F2042 


JOE DANIELS 


and his Hot Shots in ‘‘ Drumnastics”’ 
» 
Don’t be that way : he 2045 
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Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**Wiggle Woogie (Earl Warren) (Am. 
Vocalion 29534). (Approx. October, 


1941.) 
**** One o'clock Jump (Basie) (Am. Vocalion 

32274) 

(Parlophone R2951—5s. 44d.) 

32274—Basie (~) with Earl Warren, Jack Wash- 

ington, Tab Smith, Buddy Tate, Don Byas (reeds) ; 
Ed. Lewis, Buck Clayton, Harry Edison, Al Killian 
; Dicky Wells, Eli Robinson, Robert Scott 
; Fred Green (g); Walter Page (b); Joe 
Jones (ds). Approx. January, 1942. 

One o'clock Jump is Count Basie’s signature 
tune. 

He first recorded it in 1937, and in the same 
year the record was issued over here by Bruns- 
wick on 02466. 

It is still listed in the catalogue, but recently 
the demand for it has been so great that the 
orders which the company have been unable 
to fill owing to wartime shortage of staff at 
their factory now run into literally hundreds 
if not thousands. So whatever else there is to 
be said for or against this newer version, it will 
at least help to fill a long-felt want. , 

Just how it compares with the original 
recording I can’t say. My memory of the latter 
is rather hazy, and I can’t refer to it because, 
thanks to the activities of Mr. Hitler and his 
gang, some three years ago it, together with 
about five thousand other records which con- 
stituted my jazz and swing library, went up in 
smoke. 

But the performance is typical Basie at 
the band’s not so far from best. 

ccompanied by just drums and Walter 
Page’s walking bass, the Count himself opens 
the proceedings playing that outwardly almost 
naive, but actually quite ingeniously subtle 
style of one-finger piano which has justly 
earned him the reputation of being one of the 
greatest of all contemporary swing pianists. 

This is followed by solos respectively by 
trombone, tenor, trumpet and bass. The saxo- 
phones then introduce the chant by which 
most people probably best know the piece, 
and the record ends with three choruses by the 
—" developing the chant in the form of 
a riff. 

All the solos are not only good in themselves, 
but are well supported by whatever happens 
to be going on by way of accompaniment, and 
if the final riff treatment can no longer be 
described as more than a tather hackneyed 
idea, at least the performance gives it a drive 
which is an adequate enough end in itself. 


te. 
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By comparison Wiggle Woogie fails to some 
extent in that the band has to try to make 
bricks out of what can hardly be described as 
even straw. 

Goodness knows that One o’clock Jump is 
anything but the greatest of compositions, but 
Wiggle Woogie is a long step behind even it. 
In fact it is no more than just another of those 
everyday riffs with which the arranger struggles 
to do something, but succeeds in producing no 
more than a rather extravagant colour pattern 
of conglomerated design and very little melody. 

But weak as it is, the piece is at any rate better 
that its title, and if only by way of the usual 
Basie piano passages (which happily are no 
more governed by the composition than they 
are dependant on any scoring), the scintillating 
Basie rhythm section, and the undeniable style 
of the musicians collectively and individually, 
the band manages to stamp the record not 
only with the general character of swing, but 
with—and this is saying a good deal more for 
the side—its own character. 


Joe Sullivan and his Café Society 
Orchestra (Am. Mixed) 

*** Tady, Be Good (Gershwin) (Am. Vocalion 
WCO26501) ) 

*** Solitude (Ellington, de Lange, Mills) 
(Am. Vocalion WCO26500) 
(Parlophone R2952—5s. 43d.) 

Sullivan (/) with Edmund Hall (c/); Danny Polo 
(ten); Edward Anderson (tpt): Benny Morton 
(tmb); Fred Green (g); Henry Turner (b); John 
Wells (ds). February, 1940. 

These are the two remaining titles from the 
session at which this same*Joe Sullivan band 
made I Can’t Give You Anything but Love and Low 
Down Dirty Shame, released by Parlophone on 
R2773 in their 1940 “‘ Super Rhythm Star’s ”’ 
Album. 

Unfortunately the Album was among the 
aforementioned records destroyed in the blitz, 
so I have been unable to check up on how 
these two currently released records compare 
with the earlier issued Sullivans. 

But from what I remember I should say not 
too well. Nevertheless they are among the best 
of the rather poor bunch that have come the 
way of this column this month. 

They -have character, especially Lady, Be 
Good. 

It is true that in this hot version of the well- 
known Gershwin melody the only soloists who 
qualify for highest honours are Sullivan himself 
and clarinettist Edmund Hall. 

But for all that it can’t get through the piece 
without descending to the inevitable riff 
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After an unfortunate but unavoidable delay, 
due to printing difficulties in these awkward 
wartime days, the new 1944 edition of “Rhythm- 
Style,’ the Parlophone booklet compiled by 
Edgar Jackson, which gives the pérsonnel of 
records in the Parlophone “‘ Rhythm-Style ” 
and other swing and jazz series, is now available 
from record retailers. 

It covers’ all such records issued up to and 
including December, 1943, and its 85 pages 


now deal with just on goo titles and the aston- , 


ishing number of over 900 combinations and 
individual artistes. 

There are quite a few innovations which 
make this edition even more interesting and 
useful than its predecessors, the first of which 
was a 24-page brochure issued in 1936. 

Firstly, as the author explains in the preface, 
“not only are details given of all records 
deleted from the catalogues between January, 
1942, and January, 1944, so that those possess- 
ing copies of them may verify their ‘ per- 


* 
BOOKLET 1944 EDITION 


sonnels’; in addition, for the same reason, 
records deleted from the catalogue between 
January, 1940, and December, 1941, which, 
because of their unavailability, were erased 
from the 1942 edition of the booklet, have 
been re-instated.”’ 

Secondly, details of a number of early 
recordings, including the Bessie Smith Memorial 
Album, which were absent from previous 
editions of the booklet, are now given. 

Thirdly, as the author again puts it, “ for the 
benefit of those wishing to ascertain at a glance 
the various combinations with which the 
various musicians recorded, and the approxi- 
mate periods during which they were members 
of, or (in the case of pick-up groups) recorded 
with, the said combinations, this information 
has been provided, where known, in the Index 
to Artistes’ Section.” 

The price of the booklet is 2s. Jazz and swing 
enthusiasts would find it cheap at five times the 
price. R.G. 
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treatment, the arrangement is not unattractive 
and no one can fairly say that the band is 
without a style of its own. One would recognise 
Edward Anderson and Benny Morton any- 
where. Danny Polo also doe well enough in 
his short solo. 

The slower Solitude is none the better because 
the only solo spot by Sullivan is his four-bar 
introduction. 

But Anderson, who has the whole of the first 
chorus to himself, as well as the lead in the 
ensemble which closes the side, is more or less 
up to standard in a fanciful but not overdone 
improvisation on this charming Ellington 
melody, and Edmund Hall is excellent in his 
short solo in the second chorus. 

The only one who doesn’t seem to be up to 
form is Benny Morton—at least not until he 
takes his second solo in the higher register in 
the second chorus. 


Harry Parry and his Radio Sextet 
** Boosie Bounce (Rolands) (Parlophone 
CE11233) 
** Rocky Mountain Blues (Simmons) (Par- 
lophone CE11234) 
(Parlophone R2945—5s. 44d.) 
** Parry Party (Derek Neville) (Parlophone 
CE11231) 
*** (Cone With the Wind (Magidson, Wrubel) 
(Parlophone CE1r1232) 
(Parlophone R2950—5s. 43d.) 
Parry (cl) with Derek Neville (alto, har); Ken 
Oldham (ten); Stan Roberik (/ft); Pat O’Neil 


(Pp); Sam Molyneaux (bc); Syd Raymond (ds). 
May 26, 1944. 
First mentioned of these two discs was 


released last September. 

If any apologies are necessary for not having 
dealt with it earlier, due to demands on space 
since its advent, I offer them, but I do not think 
the delay has done any great harm. 

Boogie Bounce is, as its title suggests, a boogie 
woogie piece (more or less). Pat O’Neil plays 
pseudo-boogie piano, but otherwise the per- 
formance, which is a rather more noisy than 
inspired melange of sound, has little to recom- 
mend it. 

The slower Rocky Mountain Blues is better in 
that Harry Parry plays his as usual musicianly 
clarinet and Stan Roderick plays an unexpec- 
tedly good blues-style trumpet. 

But the ensembles which constitute the first 
and last choruses can only be described as 
uninterestingly scored and tritely played. 

Parry Party is a fast piece written by the 
band’s alto saxophonist, Derek Neville, and is 
to some extent a showcase for him. 

Unfortunately he hardly does justice to 
himself, and I preferred the passages byethe 
piano, clarinet and tenor. But it is again Stan. 
Roderick who gets nearest to saving the record 
from being anything more than medicore. 

Roderick’s best performance is however in 
Gone With the Wind. 

This piece (not to be confused with the 
Basie-Goodman swing number Gone With What 
Wind) is a ballad fox-trot, and a quite charming 
little melody, too. 

The treatment consists of just two choruses. 
The first chorus and last half of the second are 
taken by Roderick, who may not have the most 
perfect tone ever heard, but uses his reliable 
technique to illustrate a nice taste and style. 

The first half of the last chorus is piano solo 
by Pat O’Neil. 

The last time I heard him in the flesh was 
in tte band he had at the Wembley Town Hell, 
and I must say that the performance he gives on 
this record has come as a most pleasurable 
surprise. 

It is a pity that for once Harry Parry himself 
takes no solo. This is the kind of tune in which 
his always polished and often artistic clarinet 
might have shown up to great advantage. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Interpetation of the Music of the 
17th and 18th Centuries. By Arnold 
Dolmetsch. (Novello and O.U.P., 15s.). 


A re-issue (apparently not a new edition) of 
the standard treasurable book by the late and 
long-lived scholar. It came out in 1915, and 
had long been o.p. I wish all our history could 
be interpreted thus, by affectionate first-hand 
study of the music itself. There are devilish 
tangles in Ornamentation, all manner of pitfalls 
as to pace ; e.g., “ As a rule, dances are rapid 
and lively when first introduced. They become 
slow and sentimental as they grow old . 
(rather like you and me; or, if you object, 
delete “ you and”). “‘ The Sarabande, about 
1650, in England was the quickest of the 
dances’ ; but France then had a slow, pathetic 
one. ‘Those we know best are all like that. 
Dances had chequered careers. Dolmetsch 
brought a Holmesian skill to their correct 
delineation, “‘ revealed by contemporary evid- 
ence,” as his sub-title says. ‘That makes the 
book of additional interest to anybody who has 
the least curiosity about the way in which 
musicians have to work. Deduction, inference, 
logic, shine throughout Dolmetsch’s life-work. 
We all now share in his finds, thanks to records 
of a few old instruments ; but we have none of 
a great many of them. We badly need a short 
series. His quotations from text-books reveal 
some quaint bits. How’s this for sensationalism, 
for instance ?—Dandrieu, 1724, says of a battle 
piece for the harpsichord that, when “‘ Coups de 
Cannon ”’ is written over the music, you can if 
you like strike flat-handed all the lowest notes. 


Dr. Dolmetsch (Durham made him an honor- 
ary D.Mus. when he was over eighty) loved the 
old arts, and exemplified their beauties: we 
remember how he and his family made, as well 
as played, the instruments. I shall never forget 
his showing me the fairy trumpets in a Bach 
prelude which he played for me on the virginals. 
He had imagination, as well as exact scholarship 
and a sturdy faith which rejected the idea that 
newer instruments had “superseded” the old. He 
could be drastic: ‘* The English so thoroughly 
destroyed their own art two centuries ago that 
the memory of it hardly remains ” (this is 1915). 
Until his death in 1940, he laboured to give us 
back the old purity. The Dolmetsch Founda- 
tion continues the work, backed by the family’s 
experience and devotion. 


Musical Articles from the Encyclopedia 
* Britannica, by D. F. Tovey, (Oxford 
Press, 12s. 6d.) 


Another mine of Toveyan wisdom, already 
enjoyed by those who thought of investigating 
(or, like some of us rash ones in our prosperous 
days, bought) the Brit. We have in 250 pages 
28 articles, varying from a single page to over 
40, and several whole pieces of music, with 
others in outline, which are analysed. There 
are no bibliographies. We get a good share of 
music-type, though of course our greed would 
have relished still more—as in Oratorio, for 
example, which Tovey thought a living art- 
form in 1929. Is it, now ? He put his finger on 
a typical modern weakness, in speaking of 
Honegger’s King David, which “ takes up the 
arts of all periods from Handel to 1927 and 
drops each of them before anything like an 
art problem arises.”” Modern composers have 
shirked more problems than they have solved, 
and infinitely more than they have raised. 
What a deal of humbug those ’20’s did bring 
forth ! 

The articles run through the principal forms, 
as well as matters like Rhythm, the complexity 
and wide reference of which topic is apt, I 
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find, to surprise those who know it mainly as 
the fodder of (no, I resist the tempting allitera- 
tion and vowel-assonance: let us say, of fans). 
In this connection, can you guess which is “ the 
slowest movement ever written ?” Tovey on 
Rhythm is thought-provoking beyond anything 
else I have read for years. (But a rhythm of 5 
can be independent of 3-and-2 or 2-and-3, 
despite page 190.) There is a forty-two page 
history of music here ; we wish we could have 
had more about that of to-day. 


Though one expects, in the solemn pages of 
the Enc. Brit., fewer “ cracks” than in the 
programme annotations, Tovey has his occa- 
sional fling, as at mid-1gth-century oratorio. 
We should have liked more about the element 
of caricature, which “ enters prominently . . . 
into many passages in Mahler’s symphonies.” 
This baffles me. 


I find only a few trifling printer’s slips: page 
215 has a wrong heading, and the word “ when ”’ 
has been dropped, on page 168; there are a 
couple of misplaced letters, etc. Even the 
loftiest presses have their war-time casualties. 


The Composer Must Live! By H. G. Sear. 
(Workers’ Music Association, 1s. 6d.). 


A brief discussion (41 pp.) of composing ways 
and means from Bach to the U.S.S.R.: how 
great musicians fared through patronage, the 
world’s commercial standards, the heed to play 
to the gallery, or other causes. Art is often 
stultified thus. We read of the various pressures 
on Bach, on his son J.C., Mozart and Beet- 
hoven. With the last-named there appears 
something like self-sufficiency; but fresh 
problems arise, says Mr. Sear—those of the 
composer’s place in society, and the direction 
of his social-political thought. He cannot be 
solely the ivory-tower artist. Who is to support 
composers: to pay, and call the tune? Will 
not the masses tend to back mediocrity and 
ignore genius ? I haven’t, myself, much faith 
in them, though I try not to be cynical. 


The surging nationalisms of last century 
brought new pressures. So does the U.S.S.R.’s 
great uprising. It seeks to unify artistic, social 
and political faith and action. Can that work ? 
Again, I doubt it: but one sees the need our 
friends feel thus to face the world—for a quarter- 
century largely hostile. Of the way the U.S.S.R. 
treats composers and art, Mr. Sear gives only 
an outline. Alan Bush’s Music in the Soviet 
Union (same publisher: reviewed here in 
February) develops that side. Have the 
Russians removed fear, the artist’s curse under 
capitalism ? 


So Mr. Sear arouses discussion about the 
future of musicians. Their problems have 
accumulated, changed shape, sometimes burst 
like thunder-clouds, even in my own forty 
years of active recollection. Composers, we 
agree, need freedom. How can they attain it 
within the bounds of democracy ? And how 
can the greatest number of people (I personally 
am apt to make it, fii people) enjoy art in 
freedom ? What is the alternative to competi- 
tion ? Monopoly ? State control ? (But who 
then shall control the State ?) Are composers 
to rule themselves ? Could they ? Would you 
and I be good enough commissars ? Who is fit 
to direct whom ? I sometimes think, nobody, 
nohow, nowhere, no time... . But let us be 
cheerful, and peruse Mr. Sear hopefully. He 
starts us thinking, and we thank him for that. 


W.R.A. 


THE MUSICAL COMPANION 


The fifth edition of Dr. Scholes’s famous 
encyclopedia is out, extensively altered and 
brought up-to-date (Oxford Press, 35s.). What 
gramophile’s library is complete without it ? 
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NEW MUSIC 
AND MINIATURES 


ROOSEY i is enterprising above the ordinary. 

Here are miniature scores of music quite 
recently composed. And here is one of our 
ripest song-writers, Armstrong Gibbs, with a 
setting of Tennyson’s The splendour ’ falls on 
castle walls, which happens to be set also by 
Britten (see below). Gibbs’ music (2s. 6d.) is 
“for Keith Falkner ” (whom we hear, alas, so 
rarely: I suppose he is in America; one of 
our best singers of Bach: a true artist). The 
compass is from A flat to E natural. The 
processional figuration carries both dignity and 
movement, which some song-writers let flag ; 
Gibbs, never! A song with force, that does 
not try to do more than the poet did; the 
composer realises that all he can do is to second 
the poetry: but a powerful seconder he can 
be, if rightly he apprehends and comprehends 
his work, as this one does. The same firm sends 
A Truro Maggot, for clarinet and piano, by 
Philip Browne : “ Maggot ” implies a fancy or 
notion; ‘“* Truro” because the music was 
written there. The spirit is of the eighteenth 
century, plain, honest, the fanciful touch 
represented chiefly by variations of time-signa- 
ture. A happy sort of jogging piece, such as the 
burghers of Truro might well hum, or their 
friends of Troy Town whistle. 


Sir Thomas Beecham has made yet another 
suite from various Handel works. He calls it 
Amaryllis. |The orchestral score costs four 
dollars (it is printed in America, which is why 
the composer’s name appears as “ Sir Thomas 
Beecham Bart.”, without a comma). The 
movements are much of the eighteenth century 
suite type and title—Musette, Sarabande, 
Gigue, etc.—eight in all. The scoring varies ; 
except in the finale, the only brass are two 
horns. Many dainty delights, which in due 
course we shall have endisced, doubtless. 

Britten—Sinfonia da Requiem (6s.). This, I 
think, dates from 1940. It is scored for a full 
orchestra, with some extras. Its three unbroken 
movements are a plaintive, patterned Lacrymosa, 
a Dies irae in “ Allegro con fuoco” pace and 
spirit, and a tranquil Requiem aeternam. The 
building up is very skilful in the first and last 
movements. I did not much care (on my 
one hearing) for the Dies: a sort of Latin- 
Stravinsky style, with a smack of Till; not, to 
my mind, quite the composer’s best day. The 
idiom does not give me much pleasure ;_ but 
here is the chance to make personal search for 
yourself; and this work, with the next, is 
pretty sure to be recorded, for Britten is evi- 
dently well favoured. The Serenade for tenor, 
horn and strings, Op. 31 (4s.) I have not heard. 
It consists of a tiny Prelude, a Pastoral, to words 
by Cotton, of the mid-seventeenth century ; a 
Nocturne, which is Tennyson’s The splendour falls ; 
a brief Elegy (Blake’s O rose, thou art sick), an 
anonymous 15th century Dirge, then Ben 
Jonson’s famous Queen and Huntress, Keats’ 
sonnet, O soft embalmer of the still midnight, and 
a tiny Epilogue matching the preface. The 
whole, which lasts about twenty-four minutes, 
was first heard las. October. I am sure that 
among Mr. Brittens chaste sculptures for 
voice-plus-small-orchestra we have, so far, the 
best of his interesting if sometimes tenuous 
creative gift. 

Professor Dent has for some years been 
making new translations of opera libretti. 
Goodness - knows they were needed; _ the 
trouble has always been to get them sung, for 
once singers have learned a libretto, however 
bad, it is naturally difficult to replace it: not 
only has the new one to be memorised and 
fitted -to the music, but the old has to be for- 
gatten—often the harder task. Sadlers Wells 
used these, and so a sketch of that House 
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appears on their cover. ‘There is nearly one 
dozen of Prof. Dent’s translations now, at half 
a crown each (O.U.P.). The opera-lover who 
owns (or hears at his Gramophone Society 
meeting) a recording of a complete work can 
intensify both knowledge and pleasure by 


following it with one of these booklets ; alas, 


the very first on the list, Rossini’s Barber, cannot 
yet be had complete, as our Chief was lamenting 
in his June Editorial. Nor can Fra Diavolo, the 
Dent translation of which is to hand ; but most 
of the others can. Each booklet contains a 
preface about opera, an introduction to the 
particular specimen studied, the story of the 
opera, with dates of productions and points 
about the sometimes confusing changes of 
names in various languages, and then the 
libretto. The translator does not aim at poetry, 
and probably not much could be done with 
most of these original “ books, written, some 
of them, in a day of melodrama and “ ham”’. 
I almost wish the Professor had given up the 
rhymes, but I suppose an opera like Fra Diavolo 
would seem uncanny without its childish 


jingles. One has to study the drama of the 


worst possible period in England—1830 to 
1870—to realise what a poor state taste was in ; 
and even when La Traviata (the other new 
translation to hand) came out as the first 
opera in contemporary costume (1853), not 
much could be expected from librettists. At 
any rate, however poor the original, Dr. Dent 
has produced singable, clear, sensible trans- 
lations of (so far) the Barber, Don Giovanni, the 
Flute, Figaro, Fidelio, Martha, Orpheus, and, 
besides the two named above, Verdi’s Rigoletto 
and /l Trovatore. 

The Catalogue of the Oxford University Library 
of Recorded Music and Music Scores is published 
by the O.U.P. at 1s. This collection was 
presented by the University Gramophone 
Society (founded 1938). We have a division 
into various periods: before 1650, the following 
hundred years, then to 1830, then to the end of 
the century, and finally the present century ; 
there is also a miscellaneous section. The 
total of records is some 6,000—half of them 
different, the other half extra copies. For most 
works scores are available. The catalogue also 
includes a list of fifty suggested albums, covering 
as much of musical history as can reasonably 
be expected. The biggest gaps, of course, are 
in the early years, where even the Solesmes and 
other Gregorian records, the Dijon polyphonic 
items, and the Anthologie Sonore series fill only 
some of the gaps. It is a thousand pities that 
the great bulk of British music-lovers who want 
to study the music of the more distant past have 
scarcely any means of doing so. We British 
remain an intensely under-privileged people. 
Many gramophiles would find this catalogue a 
stimulus as well as a means of widening know- 
ledge, especially now the big Encyclopedia is 
unavailable here. In however small a way, we 
can all seek to mend our ignorance : one of the 
few things worth living for now. 

Gerald Finzi doesn’t seem yet to be recorded. 
He is one of our younger end (though not so 
young, at that—British composers seem mostly 
to be compelled to age fairly before they are 
taken up: there are very few, though striking, 
exceptions). Finzi, born in London in 1901, is 
serious, devoted, perhaps even dogged at times. 
He has fine taste, and sets words particularly 
chastely. His Jntroit for solo violin and small 
orchestra is issued by the O.U.P. (5s.). Rather 
unusually, he writes a programme note about 
this concertante-style movement, in which the 
orchestra is almost as important as the solo 
part. He describes the music as “‘ in a mood of 
quiet rapture throughout.” Its eight minutes 
also contain a rhapsodic element ; one thinks, 
in part, of V.W.’s Lark ; nearly all our serious 
British composers echo him a good deal. 

The O.U.P. also sends an air by Boyce, of 
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the 18th century, arranged by Eliz. Poston: 
By thy banks, gentle Stour (2s.). Chloe, the soft 
Hute, Cupid and the Graces—the music 
sweetly postures in a familiar limpid way, 
needing a real sense of style in the singer, as 
well as all the charms that a delicate rhythmic 
sense provides. The compass is from D flat to 
top A flat. 

Balletomanes (I forbear the alternative 
spelling) are marvellously catered for, even in a 
paper-pinched period. Here is a Paxton album 
of sixteen items from Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping 
Princess nattily arranged for piano by Bantock, 
with nine photographs of Sadlers’ Wells 
favourites and an explanatory preface and story 
by C. W. Beaumont, all for 7s. 6d. Most 
home-pianists can tackle the music. A cheaper 
selection, without the pictures, is to be had at 
2s. 6d. These prices hold good also for the 
companion ballet, The Swan Lake; and Paxton 
also has books of themes from Coppelia and 
La Source (2s. each), one of Les Sylphides with 
twelve photographs recalling Fokine’s pro- 
duction (3s. 6d.), and so forth. Those who 
would play bits from various ballets have them 
in a 2s. album of sixteen pieces. Then, Edric 
Cundell has two Arlésienne suites (Prelude, 
Minuetto, Entr’acte, Carillon; and Pastorale, 
Intermezzo, Menuet, Farandole) at 1s. 6d. each ; 
and (also a Paxton print) there comes a five- 
item suite from Peer Gynt (2s. 6d.) : Gnomes, Ase, 
Morning, Anitra, Solveig. None of the arrange- 
ments is difficult, but for the milder sort of 
pianist there is a simplified Nutcracker at 2s. 6d., 
as well as the usual edition. The complete 
ballet is in the press. W.R.A. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, ‘THe Gramo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





An American looks at England 


The first reactions of our readers at home to 
the September article of Corporal Jerome 
Pastene tend to cover the same ground, and 
extracts from three of them may suffice to 
represent all who have written to us on the 
subject. May we also remind readers of W. 
R. Anderson's article on American Music i1 
December, 1942 issue ?—Ep.) ; 

No, sir! Mr. Pastene is not going to get away 
with it as easily as that. It is true, as he says, 
that American music is not adequately repre- 
sented in English catalogues; but it is not 
true that American catalogues do greater justice 
to English music. . 

Mr. Pastene gives a very misleading impres- 
sion of the amount of English music now available 
in America. Of Elgar he says that *‘ our cata- 
logues include the Boult recording of the 
Introduction and Allegro for strings, the ubiquitous 
Pomp and Circumstance Marches in myriad (!) 
recordings, the Violin Concerto, and two ver- 
sions of the Enigma Variations.”’ In fact the 1943 
Victor catalogue contains the Boult version only 
of the Enigmas, Pomp and Circumstance 1 to 4 by 
the Toronto Symphony ; No. 1 by the Boston 
-Pops, and the Chicago Symphony ; and No. 4 
and Land of Hope and Glory by the Coldstream 
Guards Band. (Smiling Thro’, which this 
catalogue attributes to Elgar, is not generally 
recognised as an authentic composition of the 
master!) The Columbia catalogue adds Pomp 
and Circumstance 1 and 4, and Sospiri. Thus, 
apart from one version of the Enigmas, it is 
precisely the “ imperialistic” marches, so 
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repugnant to good Americans, that are featured 
by the companies. Such masterpieces as 
Falstaff and the Cello Concerto are not to be 
found. 

“Peter Warlock is represented by several 
works.”’ His name does not actually appear in 
either Victor or Columbia catalogues. 

** Walton is represented not only in an Ameri- 
can Decca pressing of the Viola Concerto, but also 
by the only existing recording of his Violin 
Concerto, and this sponsored by an American 
company _and recorded by an American 
orchestra!” ... The Violin Concerto was 
recorded in America because Heifetz had the 
exclusive rights until December, 1941, and 
could not come to this country. The records 
were released here first. 

Finally, if Beecham’s Handelian suites are 
to be counted as modern English music, may I 
draw Mr. Pastene’s attention to the numerous 
records in our catalogues of that grand modern 
American composer, Bach-Stokowski ? 
Bournemouth. G. J. CumInc. 


One hears a good deal, these days especially, 
of comparisons between us and the Americans 
on matters artistic, and on our different 
national characteristics, etc. I think undue 
emphasis is inclined to be made on these 
differences. Let it be admitted, as I think it 
must, that we have a different culture and out- 
look from the Americans, also from the French, 
the Russians, etc. If, therefore, the average 
cultured Englishman happens not to like 
American music, that is not necessarily the 
fault of the Englishman. It probably dees not 
come within his spiritual orbit. 

It is true, opportunities in England for 
hearing the best of American music have been 
very meagre, and, however we may deplore it, 
the fact remains that the recording companies 
hesitate to give us that chance, fearing, no 
doubt, the lack of public support. Why ? Is 
it not, perhaps, due to the fact that American 
music has not yet “ arrived”? As a national 
culture is it not still an “infant” ?—and 
although, maybe, a very promising one, we in 
England are still in doubt as to its ultimate 
future ? Remember, we are a reserved and 
conservative race. 

Mr. Pastene accuses us of condescension 
towards American music. Do I not detect a 
note of condescension in Mr. Pastene’s article 
towards English music? He sstates_ that 
“*. . . Elgar does not enjoy as wide a popu- 
larity in our country as other British composers 
because he is so typically English (my italics)— 
late Victorian but not international.’ Are we 
to like American music because it is typically 
national or because of its international charac- 
ter? 

Now, to many English people Elgar is not 
only the greatest of.English composers, but one 
of the greatest of all time. Yet complete 
recognition of Elgar’s genius in his own country 
did not take place over-night, and even when 
ultimately achieved was mainly due to the 
untiring devotion of two Germans! Elgar 
himself was given to moods of despondency over 
this, and it was sometimes difficult to shake 
him from the conviction that nobody wanted 
his music. With this example before them, let 
American composers be warned ! 


Wolverhampton. L. A. Sirk. 


The recent rather controversial letters and | 
articles that have been written by our American 
visitors have provoked me into entering into 
the arena of the discussion. That I am entitled 
to do so with a certain amount of authority will, 
I think, be apparent when I inform you that I 
am an American, born and educated in Brook- 
lyn, New York, where I had at my disposal 
a collection of some 750 records ; that I have 
been resident here in Britain since prior to the 
outbreak of war; have married an English 
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gir] and intend to make my home on this side 
of the Atlantic. Most of my time here I have 
lived and worked in London and have estab- 
lished a large circle of friends of varying musical 
tastes. 

Before commencing the body of this letter, I 
should like for a moment to say a few words 
about Mr. Mackenzie’s introductory remarks 
to Corporal Pastene’s article. Nowhere in 
Great Britain, outside of England, has more 
been done to further the cause of American 
music. Performances, even in London, have 
admittedly been few, but they have been of a 
high standard and at any rate there have been 
some performances. Neither Wales nor Scotland 
can boast of having done more in this connec- 
tion, a fact that even Mr. Mackenzie, in his 
isolation, cannot deny. Should Mr. Mackenzie 
plead that these performances have shown 
** condescension,” then one can only infer that 
no American music should be performed at all 
in Britain, for to do so is to show “ condescen- 
ane 

The brotherhood of America and Britain is 
tied by the bonds of language and common 
cause in this war, but the two nations differ in 
many respects in origins and traditions, and the 
cultural barriers have still to be broken, the 
peoples have yet really to get to know each 
other. A start has been made in this direction, 
but there are many misconceptions on both 
sides yet to be cleared. 


To accuse the British recording companies of 


paying insufficient attention to American music 
is grossly unfair. Prior to the war the American 
public for American music was small, and few 
American works were recorded. The average 
American music lover at that time still regarded 
the “‘ Rhapsody in Blue ” and “ Porgy ” as the 
last word, and knew little if anything of the 
works of Schuman, Copland, Piston, Harris, 
etc. In these men American music had at last 
found a distinctive American musical language, 
a language that had succeeded in breaking the 
chains that bound it to the traditional cultures 
of Europe. Contemporary music has, almost 
overnight, come to mean something to Ameri- 
cans, and for this the war has in great part been 
responsible. 

Something akin to this has happened in 
Britain, as a glance at the record issues of the 
war years will show—but in Britain it existed to 
some degree before the war, a debt that we owe 
to the pioneer work of Sir Henry Wood, Sir 
Hamilton Harty and Sir Thomas Beecham, and 
to the B.B.C. 

With a dearth of American matrices, the 
British companies were hardly prepared to 
delve into the realm of the unknown by record- 
ing American works. With the limitation of 
shellac supplies and the consequent restrictions 
imposed on record issues, the British companies 
can hardly be called anything less than enter- 
prising for what they have done. British works 
have received first priority in these recordings, 
which is, after all, only right. We trust that 
after the war, when, as supplies of raw materials 
return to normal and the monthly lists swell in 
size, contemporary works from British pens will 
be accompanied by the music of Americans, 
Soviet Russians, Frenchmen, Czechs, Hungar- 
ians, etc. Regardless of the present limited 
stocks we have had works by Bartok, Copland, 
Harris, Shostakovich, Khachaturian, Bloch and 
others. These issues have been more than 
generous, and record collectors owe the com- 
panies in this country a debt of gratitude. — 

With regard to the recording of American 
works by British orchestras, and vice versa, I say 
yes, by all means, provided that the readings of 
works are authoritative. Preferably the com- 
poser should be present at the recording session 
in some capacity, if only as supervisor. 

Corporal Pastene and others may be in- 
terested to know of the following American 
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releases within the past year or so : Copland’s 
** Billy the Kid ” Ballet Suite, recorded by the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, conducted by Alfred 
Wallenstein ; Henry Cowell’s “ Tales of Our 
Countryside,” for piano and orchestra, with 
the composer as soloist and the orchestra con- 
ducted by Stokowski (Columbia); Arthur 
Foote’s Suite for Strings and Harl McDonald’s 
““San Juan Capistrano” (two Nocturnes), 
recorded by the Boston S.O. under Kous- 
sevitski’s baton, both these latter on Victor. 
Lastly we come to Elgar! To accuse Elgar’s 
music of possessing “ Victorian-British and 
Imperialistic-Empire ” qualities, while true of 
a small, relatively unimportant part of his total 
output, is a gross distortion of fact. Elgar’s 
true greatness lies in his nationalism, an 
English nationalism that is as inseparable from 
his music as is that of the Russian Five. Perhaps 
Koussevitsky put it best in his article in /ife 
magazine when he said, “‘ Musical art is an 
expression of life and nature. It follows their 
evolution. Just as each country has its own 
particular aspects of life and nature, so its music 
has national colouring. ‘That is what makes 
Russian music Russian, French music French, 
German music German. Although all musical 
art derives from the same fundamental sources, 
its manifestation in each country is in accord- 
ance not only with that country’s spiritual 
riches, but also with its natural riches—its 
mountains, its rivers, its fertile land.’ By simply 
adding the phrase, “ that is what makes Eng- 
lish music English ’’ we have, in a nutshell, an 
explanation of the greatness of Elgar and the 
reason why his music is so loved in Britain. I 
would add that it is not until recent years that 
America has produced any composers who can 
even approach the stature of Elgar in this sense. 
Ealing. A.D. 





** Don’t grudge them their jigs, their frolics and rigs.” 
—Ingoldsby Legends. 

Always quick off the tee, members of the 
RIGS (Radio Industry Golfiing Society) are 
apprised by their honorary secretary, Frank 
Jones, of Marconiphone, that “‘ moves are on 
foot to celebrate peace in Europe by holding a 
gala dinner and social just as soon as possible 
after hostilities cease.”” The exact date is not 
fixed but we are reminded—as if we needed 
reminding—of the last joyous gathering at the 
Dorchester Hotel in London, which was on 
February 24th, 1939; so let’s hope that the 
Society will hole out in less than six, and 
adjourn to the clubhouse for their jigs and 
frolics. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


LONDON.—(Islington, N.) It is proposed to 
form a Gramophone Club at the North Branch 
Library, Manor Gardens, N.7 (near the Royal 
Northern Hospital). First meeting to be held 
on November 2nd at 7.30-p.m., when the New 
Southgate Recorded Music Society will give a 
programme of music. 

(Dulwich and Forest Hill.) November 11th, 
Annual General Meeting; November 25th, Recent 
Records. Meetings at All Saints’ Church Hall, 
Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. Hon. Sec.. 
Mr. S. O. Meibs, 87, Broadfield Road, Catford, 

E.6 


BRISTOL.—City of Bristol G.S. has issued its 
programme syllabus to March 26th, 1945. High 
spots are November 6th, Record Lovers’ Quiz; 
November 20th. Russian Orchestral Masters; 
December 4th, Ralph Hill on Brahms and Liszt 
Piano Music. Meetings at Co-operative Education 
Centre, Broad Weir. Hon. Sec., Mr: D. J. Thorn- 
ton, 47. Wellington Walk, Henleaze, Bristol. 

BURNLEY.—September meeting of Burnley 
G.S. was a Sir Henry Wood Memorial Concert 
with a short history of the ‘‘ Proms.’’ New 
syllabus covers dates, alternate Wednesdays and 
Thursdays, to September, 1945. Meetings at 
Mechanics’ Institute, with extra Saturday socials. 
Prosp2ctive members «elcomed. Hon. Sec.. Miss 
N. Harrison, Swan Hotel, St. James St., Burnley. 

CHELTENHAM.—Next meeting of Chelmsford 
G.S. is November 7th, at Mid-Essex Technical 
College, Market Road, and then November 2lst, 
December 5th and a Christmas programme on 
December 19th. Hon. Sec., Miss M. E. Clay, 
‘‘ Carrigmore,’’ Hill Road, Chelmsford. 

GERRARD’S CROSS.—With Sir Arnold Bax and 
Benjamin Britten as patrons, the Gerrard’s Cross 
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(Bucks) and District G.S. issues its syllabus to 
March. 1945. Meetings at All Saints’ Church 
Hut. Oval Way, every Thursday, at 8.10 p.m. 
Hon. Sec., Paul Joyce, Carey House, Orchehill 
Avenue, Gerrard’s Cross. 

HASTINGS.—Mr. Alex, McLachlan, Lenzie, St. 
Peter’s Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, reports that 
the old Hastings and District G.S., though in 
abeyance for the duration, still exists, and until 
it can resume he continues to represent that 
Society and will be glad to hear from any mem. 
bers wherever they are. 

LITTLE SUTTON (Cheshire).—New syllabus of 
Little Sutton and District G.S. runs to January 
3rd, 1945, Annual General Meeting and Social. 
Meetings fortnightly at Laberton, Chester Road, 
with a United Nations’ Programme on December 
10th. Room for a few new members. Hon. Sec.. 
N. W. Pollard, Norton, I ittle Sutton. 

NEWBURY (Berks).—Winter Session of New- 
bury and District G.S. opened October 11th with 
Beethoven as principal attraction. Programmes 
during the session include evenings at the Ballet, 
Opera, great voices of the past, contemporary 
music and symphony concerts. Recitals fort- 
nightly at 7.30 p.m. Hon. Sec., B. E. Cox, 12, 
Wendan Road, Newbury. 

NORWICH.—Mr. E. H. E., Bird, 111, Cecil Road. 
Norwich, would like to hear from any readers in 
the district interested in forming a society. 

WINDSOR.—First meeting (September) of the 
Windsor and District G.S, at Adelaide Hotel 
attracted over 100 visitors, and membership has 
now reached that figure. Next meetings Novem- 
ber, 3rd, 17th, and December Ist, at 7.30 p.m., at 
Toc H. Hall, Bachelors Acre. Miss Knight, of 
the Windsor dealer (Dyson’s), offered to bring 
to meetings available miniature scores of works 
performed—a graceful gesture. Horr. Sec., L. C. 
Osborn, 7, High Street. Windsor. 





The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—-Advertisements are accepted for this 
Section at the rate of threepence per word with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a pox number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
Should be udded to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to ‘“‘ Office’ address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid in the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
** The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 





WANTED 


ANSELMI. Ausseau, Amato, Battistini, Bonci, 
De Lucia, Lazaro, Smirnoff, Sobinoff, 
Zanelli, Zenatello recordings.—Davies, 22, 
Wigsby Avenue, Manchester 10. 
NSELMI, Bonci, Boninsegna, De Lucia, De 
_Luca, Pareto, Storcio Records wanted; please 
write giving particulars, etc., to Box No. 4858. 
ANTHEMS of the Allies, C.3232, fibred or 
steeled, urgently required.—Details to White- 
house, 21, Richmond Hill, Langley, Birmingham. 
A VERY good price will be given for the Record 
DA.1054, His Master’s Voice, ‘‘ Chi se Nne 
Scorda Occhui.’’—Box No. 900. 
LL * Original Wixieiand Jazz Band’ ’ and 
other deleted jazz records.—Goldman, 29, 
Grove Hall Court, London, N.W.8. 
EETHOVEN Trio Variations, DA.9i5-6, wanted, 
new or fibre played.—Karger, 117, Greenhill, 
London, N.W.3. 
OLUMBIA Deletions. 9562-3, 9564, 9613. LB.28. 
new or fibred.—Price to Leonard Simpkins, 
38, Norbury Avenue, Thornton Heath, 
OLUMBIA 9721, ‘ Ivanhoe’”’ (Grenadier 
Guards); also 9410, DX.704, DX.647, DX.674, 
DX.789, DX. 810.—Box No. 4910. 
AWSON, H.M.V. B.4350.—Frank H. Haiste. 
11, Trescoe Avenue, Bramley, Leeds. _ 


——————_——_—_—_—— 


ELIUS and Sibelius Society issues, fibred.— 
Holdsworthy, 15, Bell Hall Terrace, Halifax. 
1) 8-4850-1. D’Indy. Istar, both or second; also 
Debussy, Martyre.—Pirie, 25, Telford 
Avenue, London, S.W.2. 
ELIUS, Vio:in Sonata, C.1750 only; Bach, Solo 
Violin Son&tas; Tchaikowski, Concerto, 
DB.1405 only.—Brown, 4B, Prescot Drive, Liver- 
pool 6. 


——_——_———_— 





















































; RLEC rRIC Gramophone Motor, A.C., with 12 in. 


turntable; state type and price.—Searles, 352, 
Loose Road, Maidstone, Kent. 
KLGAR and Wagner Deletions; good quality 
4“ Pick-up.—D. Trunks, 41, Chilton Street, 
Bridgwater. Somerset. 
‘* T*XPERT’”’ Playing Desk, fibred records by 
- ‘Pro Arte’’ Quartet. etc. Please state 
price.—O/C Farguhar Oliver, B Squadron, R.M.C., 
Camberley. 
FANFARES, C.2445, in good condition.—Particu- 
lars to Secretary, Civic Playhouse, Bradford. 
(5 °°” cond t:on Recordings Barrientos, Galvany, 
Hempel; Alda’s Gianni Schicchi; Bori’s Iris 
and Amico Fritz; Poli-Randaccio’s Suor Angelica; 
Adriana Lecouvreur and Tiefland vocals; Reth- 
bere’s Aida and Un Ballo on H.M.V.; Lotte Leh- 
mann’s Andrea Chenier.—White, Hillside School. 
Godalming. 
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Tops for tone... Tops for Record Care... Tops 
for Autograms ...Tops for Economy ... which- 
ever way you look at it IM Long-playing Needles 
in their natty “‘Toppers’’ are TOPS. And so that 
you may extract the last ounce of efficiency from 

every IM Needle you use we have prepared for you 

a list of Hints and Tops—sorry, TIPS, on how you 
may get the best out of your IM’s .". . and inciden- 
tally, your records. A penny stamp Ito jus ‘will 
bring you your copy whilst 2/- (and 1/4 P.' Tax) to 

your dealer will assure you of your IM’s.\4IM Long- 

playing Needles are a product of Alfred Imhof Ltd.' 

rza-116, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Vi 








Vill 


(G00 Recordings wanted: Symphonies, Con- 
certos. Orchestral Vocal.—Box No. 4882. 
IBET” (Ravel), LX.772, also ‘“ Dear Old 
Southland ”’ (Ellingtons). BD.5766; new or 
good fibred condition: state price.—Box No. 4861. 
N the South; Caractacus and Coronation 
Marches; Tchaikovsky 3rd, DB.7168-71; fibred, 
unscratched. —Smith, 9, Crookes Road, Shef- 
field 10. 











KiNG GEORGE V Speeches wanted, Christmas, 


1932 to 1935, Silver Jubilee, Westminster 
Hall, Indian Conference. Monetary Conference; 
also Churchill Speeches in and after June, 1941. 
—Greenfield, 14. Alway Avenue. Newport, Mon. 

PERATIC Vocals, particularly Vignas ‘‘ Celestc 

Aida,’ ’ Parlophone, Chaliapine, DB.1530. bow 
ternational Record Collector Club issues. Old 
catalogues.—Spicer, 45, Morley Road, East Twick- 
enham, Middlesex. 

ERTILE DB.11i1 (Luisa Miller); fibred; 
urgent.—Altman, 222, Musters Road, West 
Bridgford. Notts. 
PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash; good 

prices given.—Box No. 98. 

ECENT Deletions.—Irene Scharrer, DX.624; 

Berliner Staatskapelle (Bruno Walter). 
L.2270: Pachmann, DB.859; Conchita Supervia, 
RO. 20325: Léner St ring Quartet and Olga Loeser- 
Lebert, LX.150-3: Eugene Stratton, C.556; King 
George V. RCS.2811, RBS.4359, RCS.2717, RB. 8101. 
or RC.2747. Also wanted: Lemnitz, Ursuleac, 
Berger, CA.8238; Irene Scharrer, D.1087.— 
Butcher, Park Gate. Bromsgrove, Worcs. 
RECORDS featuring Howard Jacobs (Saxo- 

phone). Peabody (Banjo), Grimshaw Banjo 
Quartette, Savoy Quartette, Ragtime. Fancy 
price or good swop offered.—Caudle, ‘‘ Buck- 
land.’’ Wallisdown Road, Bournemouth. 

EX 9256, Fantasia, Traviata.—Macbeth, 27a, 
Nottinzham Place. W.1. Welbeck 5015. 
GAINT SAENS 3rd Symphony, good condition.— 

Linford, 146, Slough Lane. Kingsbury, N.W.9. 
SAINT. SAENS Third Symphony; Fauré Requiem 

(H.M.V.).—Appleton, 29, Budley Walk, Wol- 
verhampton. 

- ‘THE Gramophone”’ (bound), Vols. I—xXxX, 
good condition; please state price.—P. 
Davis. ot Porchester Road, Newbury, Berks. 
” ‘THE Gramophone,’’ November and December, 
1940: January and February, 1941: Novem- 
mg _ September, 1944.—State price to Box 
oO. 









































RGENTLY required, D.1108, 1135, — 

DA.498, 502, 542. 659, 680, 907. DB.130, 200, 
228. 338, 743, 1007, 1098. 1117,. 1138, 1260, 1439, 
1461, 1890- 93, 4827 (H.M.V.). “Col. L.1969, 1989. 
2133. Part exchange: Beethoven’s lst Symphony 
(Weingartner).—Mrs. 
Square. Brichton 7. 


RGENTLY for Recital: Schénberg’s ‘‘ Verk- 


Hardwick, 31, Sussex 








larte Nacht’’; Ravel’s ‘“‘ Introduction and 
Allegro ”’ (Laskine): ** Sadko.”’ Berceuse 
(Kochetz); ‘“* Don Fatale ” (Onegin); fibred.— 
Box No. 811. 

RGENTLY required. — —o L.2135, 

Kipnis: Schubert Songs.—Box 49 











VIOLIN CONCERTOS: Elgar and ae A Minor 
(Menuh n), Brahms and Tchaikovsky (Heifetz 
or Kreisler), Vivaldi, Wieniawski, Cello Boc- 
cherini;: fibred and not automatic preferred.— 
Box No. 4694. 


ANTED URGENTLY.—Tchaikowskv 4th and 
6th (Koussevitsky); 5th (Blech or 
Beecham); 3rd (Kindler): 2nd (Goossens); Fran- 
cesca (Barbirolli); Romeo (Mengelberge): Violin 
and Piano Concertos (Heifetz and Horowitz); 
Hamlet (Lambert). Sibelius ‘‘ Pohjola’’ (Kous- 
sevitsky): Finlandia (Beecham or Dresden 
rch.); Violin Concerto; Belshazzer, Rakastava. 
—Gotlev, Little Afton, Abinger Hammer, Surrey. 


ANTED.—-Miniature Scores, Verdi Works: 
state price. —Raper, 22, Whitehall Crescent, 
Wakefield. 
ANTED, good condition, H.M.V. C2906: 
Columbia 9371; Parlophone E.10814, E. 10848. 
E.11°67, E.11135. R 928, R.1255. R. 1714, R. 2035. 
R.2375. R.2442, R.2490, R.2510. R. 2537, R.2549, 
R.2571. R.2671.—Miller, Overstone Lane, Over- 
stone. Northampton. 


ANTED.—Records of Beauty Prize, Betty, 

Blue Skies Blue Train, Bubbly. Catherine. 
Co-optimists, Full Swing, Gabrielle. Girl Friend, 
Happy-Go-Lucky, Hit the Deck, It’s a Boy, Kiss- 
ing Time, Lady Letty, Ladv of the Rose, Mary 
Rose. Music in the Air, Mv Nieces, Our Peg, 
Patricia, Princess Caprice, Shanghai, Yvonne.— 
51. Park _ Avenue, Dover. 

ANTED.—H.M.V. Records, D.1332 and D.1333, 

with Friedrich Schorr singing closing scene 
of Die Walkiire: fibred only.—K. Coover, Holston 
House Fairfield. Stockton-on-Tees Co. Durham. 
WANTED. ——Organ Records, apc Jesse 

Crawfords; vour price or xchange. 
— ** Woodlands,”’ Riding Beret. South- 


VW i ak a ae Feb., 1943; 
° pr e , tate price.— 

No. 4939" accion 

ANTED URGENTLY.—Brunswick 02637. Ink 

Spots. ‘‘ When the sun goes down.” Any 

Hall Johnson, Negro Choir records. neauenanie 

price offered.—J. Pertwee, 66, Chester Row, S.W. 


COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a Stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until Nave 
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ANTED.—Beethoven’s ‘‘ Andante Favori,’’ 
H.M.V. DB.2480, or other recording in per- 
fect condition.—Kennaby, Tynemouth Vicarage, 
North Shields. 
ANTED.—Arthur Pryor Trombone Records, 
Handel Festival Columbias. Norman Allin 
L.1446, L.1453, 747; Crystal Palace Band Festi- 
vals. —Carter, H* ston Road. Cottenham, Cambs. 
7/6 PER RECORD offered Columbia FB.1895, 
FB.2196. FB.2365, FB.2501, FB.2618, FB.2644, 
FB.2690, Regal MR.1711, MR.2713, MR.2802, 
MR.3600. —Mew. “ Rothesay,’”’ Apse Heath, Nr. 
Sandown, I.0.W. 











FOR SALE 


COUSTIC Rarities: Anselmi, Adams, Battis- 

tini, Bispham, Calve, Cucini., Destinn, Kurz, 
Melba, Navarrini, Pinto, Renaud, Slezak, 
Scaramberg, Zerola, many others. Some elec- 
trics. Auto graphed photographs,  letters.— 
MacHarg, 4, sae field Drive, Gosforth, New- 
castle-on- ‘Tyne 3 
At as new, Instrumental and Vocal Deletions; 

s.a.e.—394. Wharncliffe Gardens, N.W.8. 


UTORI, Battistini, Gerhardt, Seinemeyer, 
Pertile, Andressen, Cigna, etc. Also Parlo- 
phone Historical—S.a.e. Box No. 4862. 
Be AHMS No. 2 Symphony (Weingartner), 
LX.899-903. fibred, £2.—Baker, 190, Waverley 
Road. Reading. 
RAHMS Double Concerto > (Heifetz), auto- 
coupled, 35s.; 2nd Symphony (Damrosch); 
Part 3rd Symphony (Weingartner and Krauss): 
Chopin Preludes (Cortot);, all fibred. Destinn 
Acoustics. Wanted, Schumann Trio D Minor.— 
Williams, 190, Cathedral Road, Cardiff. 
BRUCKNER 7th Symphony (Auto), as new. 
What cffers?—Box No. 600. 7 
USONI, Columbia, L.1456, L.1470, L.1445, also 
Mozart Operas, Society issues, complete. 
Offers?—Box No. 4883. 
({LASSICAL and Chamber Works. breaking large 
collection over 1,200, fibred. Exchange for 
Contax Leica, Exata Camera, Lenses, Valoy, etc. 
—Horrell. 12. Gritstone Road, Matlock. 
OLUMBIA Cabinet Gramophone (Viva-Tonal 
Grafonola Model), mahogany, perfect condi- 
tion and reproduction. Record storage compart- 
ment.—Offers to Box No. 1000. 
ONCERTOS.—Elgar Violin, Sammons, 48s.; 
Tschaikowsky Piano No. 1, fibred, Rubinstein. 
32s.—Minter, 81, Beverley Crescent, Bedford. 
OMPLETE OPERAS.—Rigoletto, Boheme, But- 
terfly, Faust, Carmen, Tosca, Traviata, Aida, 
Pelleas, as new, 5s. record; also Wagner "Album 
Works. —Box No. 4859. 
ASTLIGHT ”’ fitted Record Cabinet, perfect, 
£9, ex. carriage. Vocals, Orchestral, fibred. 
—— i, The Ridings, Surbiton. 
IBRED Records.—Classical and modern com- 
posers. Also Nettlefold Volume Two; Sibelius 
Volume One: Clara Butt (H.M.V. .deletions). 
Rarities: Trio (Debussy), Concert (Couperin), 
Rout (Bliss), ‘‘ Judith ’’ (Goossens), Kunst der 
Fuge (Orchestral). etc. Book: “* Delius’”’ (Hesel- 
tine). High cash or exchange offers considered. 
Wanted: Fauré. Witkowski, Holbrooke, Strauss, 
Kunneke, deletions (high prices offered) _—Box 
No. 20 00. 
FIBRED Standard Classics, Orchestral, Cham- 
= ber, etc.—Box No. 400. 
FIBRED | Mendelssohn Concerto (Kreisler), 18s.. 
Wanted fibred Beethoven 5th (Toscanini), 
with Album. ‘“ Gramophone,” October, 1938; 
E.M.G.’s “‘ Art of Record Buying,”’ and “Monthly 
Letter,’’ January, 1944.—Box No. 5020. 
.M.V. Senior Portable Gramophone, finest 
ever made, magnificent tone, perfect order, 
fine condition; a joy to see and hear. Offers?— 
S.a R. Snell, 51, Granville Road, Hilling- 
don. "Middlesex. 
INGUAPHONE French Course, complete, un- 
used.—‘‘ Dorothy,”’ Knightscroft Avenue, 
Rustington, Sussex. 
MARCONI Pick-up, 30s.; H.M.V. Hypersensitive 
Pick-up required; also Strauss Recordings. 
—Box No. 4816 
EW A.C. Quality Amplifier, 10 in. Speaker, 
push-pull, tone control, 17 gns., s.a.e.—Box 
No. 4802. 
NEW Autos: Dvorak Violoncello, Casals 40s.:° 
Tchaikovsky Violin, Heifetz, 32s.; Brahms 
3rd, Walter. 32s.; others.—Rowson, 142, Windsor 
Road, Slough. 
PORTABLE Gramophones, 1939, new, H.M.V., 
Columbia, Mavfair, £12 12s. each.—P., 7A, 
Princes Parade, N.10. 
RECORD Playing Desk, Twin Turntables, Twin 
Crystal Pick-ups and Controls, oak cabinet, 
=, .—Write. Advertiser, 16. Linden Road, Bed- 
or 
QALE or exchange), Tosca (Gigli), Bohéme 
\~ (Gigli), complete. Symphonies: Mozart, 




























































































certos: ak ey (ist, 2nd and 3rd), Mozart, 
Liszt (A); also Piano, Violin and Opera- 
tic Records, etc. Wanted: Wolf and Mozart 
Society Volumes; Ravel Trio; Mozart Con. A, 
Heifetz, Operatic Deletions, etc.; s.a.e. Offers? 
—Box No. 5000. 


November, 1944: 
GIBELIUS Sym. for sale 4, 5, 6, 
Society Book issues, all gy 2 gns. oa 


Figero and Giovanni complete Society Book 
age only used once. Also many others.—Box 
QPECIAL Outfit, Garrard Autochanger Gram., 
6 watt, push-pull amplifier, 12 in. B.T. 
Speaker, magnificent reproduction, A.C. mains, 
in heavy polished cabinet; perfect order, £40. 
Offer.—Baker, ‘‘ Totnes,’’ Westlands Avenue, 
Slough. 
GYMPHONY No. 3 in F Major (Brahms); Violin 
Concerto in D Major (Beethoven); ’Kulen- 
kampfe Symphony No. 1 in C. Minor (Brahms), 
Abendroth; Lyric Suite (Grieg); Concerto No. 5 
in E Flat Major (Emperor); Violin Concerto in E 
Minor (Mendelssonn), Kreisler; Petite Suite de 
Concert (Coleridge-Taylor), Violin Concerto in 
D Major (Beethoven), Kreisler; Violin Concerto 
in B Minor (Elgar). Sammons; Minuet and Two 
Interludes from Faistaff (Elgar); Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastien ._(Debussy); Violin Concerto in D 
Major (Tchaikovsky), Heifetz; Don Juan (R. 
Strauss), Klemperer; Seventh Symphony in A 
Major (Beethoven), Knappersbusch; Oberon Over- 
ture (Weber); Don Juan (R. Strauss), Busch; 
Summer Days Suite (Eric Coates): Song of the 
Rhine Daughters (Wagner); Capriol Suite (War- 
lock). All fibred. What offers? Also Violin Con- 
certo E Minor (Mendelssohn), Kreisler, steel 
plaved.—Box No, 220. 


ELEFUNKEN, H.M.V., Columbia Symphonies, 
Concertos, Chamber Music, Operas, etc. 
Rothermel Crystal Pick-up, 50s. Enquiries 
stamped envelope, please. — ‘* Advertiser,” 
Orchards, Summerhill Lane, maywards Heath, 
Telephone 144. 
OCAL and Instrumental Celebrities. some very 
rare, new condit on; stamp for particulars. — 
Hunter 171/21st Avenue, N.H.E., Hull. 
ALKURE, D.1320-8, and 1333, ~ 50S.; ~~ 
Orchestral and Pianoforte Recordings 
Wanted: Rimington Teyte Album; Starlight 
press, Robertson, Gerontius D Series: Restens 
Society.—Pollard, 25, Benson Avenye, Goldthorne 
Park. Wolverhampton. 
350 MINIATURE Scores, includes 116 Volumes 
bound in red morocco, remainder unbound. 
What offers?—Box No. 3303 
800 TITLES.—Large Vocal Collection is being 
reduced by sale or exchanged. No lists 
available. Send your ‘‘ wants”’ particulars with 
stamped addressed envelope.—Davis, 48. Cool- 
hurst Road. London, N.8. 

100 OPERATIC Vocal and ry . 
Deletions and Acoustics; for 
ticulars.—Gutteridge, 54, Granville poy ‘ker 

borough. 









































TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with 

a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 

tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 

and single letters and single figures will be 

counted as words. 

ALANS Gramophone Library, a high-class 
Subscription Library; 3,500 Records; postal 

service._Stamp to Box No. 42. 

MESSBS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 
chase large or small Collections of fibred 

Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, 

Manchoster 3. 

Monom ARK Service, permanent London 
Address. Letters redirected. Confidential. 

S Pe .4. Royal Patronage.—Write BM/MONO6EK, 

















NEEDLE Sharpeners.—New improved Universal 
Pointers. Supplies now available. 9s. 6d. 
each. including postage and packing. —Charles 
P>rritt. Ltd., 242, Freeman Street. Grimsby. 
PRIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash. 

High. st prices given.—Gramophone Secwenee: 
Ltd., 121 and 123. Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 
Te~rple Bar 3009. 

UALITY Amplifiers for Sale—8 watt, 5 valve, 

push-pull output matched to large Celestion 
Speaker, tone control; A.C. mains onlv. New 
and corplete. 14 gns. 6 watt. 6 valve, Universal 
Model, push-pull output, etc., 12 gns. 34 =. 
3 valve. ge with 8 in. Speaker, £8 1 

H. Ede, “ Eureka,.’’ Surrey Gardens, Etfine- 
ham Surrey. 

ADIO.—There is nearly alwavs a new or 

secondhand Radio or Radiogram available 
at control price for old and new friends of 
Mavfair Electric, Ltd.. 11, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 2047. 
jy (Music) Ltd. are desirous of purchas- 

ing Co'lect‘ons of fibred Records.—-22, Albion 

Place, Leeds 1. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


PIANISTS, Violinists, Lightning Fingers, In. 
cr-ased Stretch. Flex‘ble Wrist. Octave plav- 
ing made easy. Vibrato and Tone Preceeee (if 
a vio inist or cellist). Descriptive booklet (21d. 
stamp). ‘‘ Finger Magic,”’ from Principal, Cowl. 
ing ames. 71. Albion House, New Oxford 
Street. W.C.1. 
GIMPLE CIMPLE instructions for improving Acoustic 
Gramophones. 1s_ post I Paradox Con. 








nector. 5s. and 7s. 6d —Re . D. Griffith, 
F.R.S.A.. Tunstead Vicarage, Stacksteads, 
Bacup, Lancs. 
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from the 


B.& C. EDITION 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 
BACH-BUSONI 


1 French Suites .. aa on oo. @ 7/6 
2 Chaconne (D minor) .. “ o« 3/6 
3 Two-part Inventions .. 4/6 
4 Organ Toccata and Fugue (D minor) n. 4/- 
5 Organ Toccata and Fugue (C major) 3/6 
6 Six Organ Choral Preludes .. o ©& 4/- 


ORGAN SOLO 
EDWARD ELGAR 
250 Sonata (in G major), Op. 28 . sc & 5/- 
254 ‘‘ Larghetto’”’ (2nd movement) from 
the Serenade for strings, Op. 20, 
transcribed by C. H. Trevor oo @. 2/- 
KARG-ELERT 
253 Fourteen Chorale ee 
selected from Op. 65 ~~ ei 7/6 
251 ‘‘ Now thank we all our God ” Choral 
Improvisation (Op. 65, No. 59) .. nm. 2/- 
(Separate edition) 
Three Pieces, Op. 142.. ee each 1/6 
(a) ‘* Voices of the Night ”’ 
(6) “‘ Valse Mignonne ”’ 
(c) “‘ Romantic Retrospective View ”’ 
SIBELIUS 
252 +Finlandia, Op. 26, No. 7 , oe 3/6 
(Postage extra) 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL MUSIC AGENCIES LID. 


127 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 5532 



































ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 
music a by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


$3.95 to 
Che Gramophone Shop 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


MAINSPRINGS 















SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cash and exchange prices. 








Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 











THE INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS AGENCY LTD. 


The COLLECTORS’ SHOP 
20, NEWPORT COURT, W.C.2. 
We cater for the collector of rare and unusual discs, cylinders, souvenirs, etc., 
etc. We give the best prices for Rarities, deletions, etc., especially Operatic 


— Concert Vocalists on G. & T., Polydor, Columbia, Odeon, etc. Write or 
ca 





Phone: GER. 8589 
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The 
GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE 


have for Sale 
various 


‘¢His Master’s Voice » 


Acoustic 


Gramophones 
OF THE 


‘¢ Re-Entrant ”’ 


TONE-CHAMBER 
Period 











Floor Cabinet Models 
No. 163 at £17 .10.0 
No. 157 at £15 
No. 145 at £12 . 10.0 


Table Grand Models 
No. 130 at £10 . 10.0 


Limited Number Only Available 





CALL or PHONE TEMple Bar 3007 


The GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE, LTD. 


ASTRA HOUSE, 
121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


(four doors East of Cambridge Circus) 
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DENIS MATTHEWS 


and the 
LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by George Weldon 


Mozart — Piano Concerto inA Major (K.488) 
DX 1167-9 
Automatic Couplings DX 8203-5 








NOVEMBER 
RECORDS 


COLUMBIA 












RAWICZ & LANDAUER 


Casse-Noisette (Nutcracker) Suite — Miniature Overture ure and \ piss 


March. Tchaikovsky, arr. Rawicz & Landauer - - - « 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ and his Orchestra BING CROSBY 
Artist’s Life, Waltz. J. Strauss ee ee ee 8 2 © Ap ay S 7 Acai 
Vienna Life, Waltz. J. Strauss - = es © © © © © © — day well meet Again. - - = = = = = = = = © ppais3 
Let’s spend an evening at Home - - - - = = = = = = 
ALBERT SANDLER and his Palm Court Orchestra FELIX MENDELSSOHN and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
The Geisha—Selection Blue Bahamas; Serenade to a Pagan Moon- - - = = = =  FB3059 


introducing : Introduction; Interfering Parrot; A Geisha’s Life; Love! 
Love !; The amorous Goldfish; Chin Chin Chinaman; Oh! what will they DB 2155 
do with Molly; Star of my Soul; If you will come to sao Opening chorus, 


CARROLL GIBBONS and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


It had to be You; I'll Try - - - - = - = = © = = = FB3060 





ct - c©s= © = © © © #£ 2#£ © © @ - -2©-= © = « 

Forget-me-nots in your Eyes - - - - = = = = = = =\ gp ao, 

KATHLEEN FERRIER (Contralto) Gerald Moore at the Piano Sweet and Lovely - - - - - - = = = = = = = = = 

1 will lay me down in Peace; O praise the Lord - - - - - 082152 VICTOR SILVESTER and his Ballroom Orchestra 

TURNER LAYTON Too much in Love; Someone is thinking of You- - - - - FB3063 
Spring will be a little late this Year - - - - - = = = = 

Spring will bea little tate this Year = - - = = 2 > 7 }vname | Forgetme-notsinyourbyes == > > 7 > >> > > prem 
VICTOR SILVESTER’S STRINGS FOR DANCING 

MONTE REY Roses of the South, Waltz. J.Straus - = = = = = = “1 FB 3062 

Let me love you Tonight; I’m so in Love- - - - - = = FB3047 A thousand and one Nights, Waltz. J.Strauss - - = = ©, 
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